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Agents Ask B. D. O. for Casualty Field; 
Also Equitable Resident Agent Laws 


St. Paul, Sept. 29—In the closing ses- 
sion of the forty-third annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents at the Hotel Lowry the 
assembled agents went on record as 
strongly favoring establishment by the 
casualty insurance companies of an or- 
sanization similar to the Business De- 
velopment Office for fire insurance. The 
convention unanimously voted also rec- 
ommendation of a comprehensive study 
of agency licensing laws for the purpose 
of determining whether a uniform act 
can be drafted and submitted to the 
states which will adequately protect the 
interests of agents and companies alike. 
Both recommendations were in the form 
of resolutions. 

An additional resolution proposed from 
the floor was unanimously adopted. It 
asked that the convention go on record 
completely endorsing the keynote ad- 
dress of General Counsel Walter H. Ben- 
nett who spoke Wednesday morning in 
defense of the principle of resident 
agents’ laws. 

Menn and Smith Elected 

William H. Menn of Los Angeles was 
advanced to president from chairman of 
the executive committee and Sidney O. 
Smith of Gainesville, Ga., was elected 
chairman of the executive committee. 


Business Development Office 


The resolutions adopted were as fol- 
lows: 

“The early faith of those agents and 
those companies responsible for the 
creation of the Business Development 
Office, at first viewed with suspicion by 
many in both ranks, has already been 
abundantly justified. Today in contrast 
with conditions existing in the fire in- 
surance business less than two and one- 
half years ago, and unfortunately still 
existent in the casualty and surety busi- 
ness, there is visible evidence of con- 
crete results. To be specific, they can 
be enumerated as, first, a restoration of 
confidence on the part of both agents 
and companies in selling superior se- 
curity and competent local agency ser- 
vice ; second, in the possession by every 
interested agent of definite, authoritative 
information and applied methods of 
Proved educational and practical value; 
third, concrete results, production forces 
in communities both large and small 
have recorded with the Business De- 
velopment Office numerous case _his- 
tories of actual successes; fourth, an in- 
evitable by-product, a fortunate and not- 
able improvement in fire company agency 
relationship. 

“Because of the demonstrated value of 
this activity it is to be deplored that our 
conference committee has thus far been 


unable to arouse sufficient interest on 
the part of those charged with respon- 
sibility to bring about prompt develop- 
ment of similar facilities in the casualty 
and surety field. In this forty-third an- 
nual convention assembled we instruct 
the incoming administration to press 
negotiations looking toward the early 
consummation of this objective. 

Resident Agents’ Laws 


“We believe that the overhead writing 
principle established soon after our or- 
ganization was founded over forty years 
ago is as sound today as it was then. 
We believe that it is ethically and moral- 
ly untenable for an insurance company, 
operating under the local agency system, 
to permit counter-signatures of policies 
by salaried representatives, thereby vio- 


lating the franchises of their local 
agents. We recognize the tendency to- 
ward so called restricted agency licensing 
laws among states, largely brought about 
by the practice above mentioned. We 
recognize the need for licensing laws 
that are adequately protective and not 
unduly restrictive. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that the incoming administration 
institute a comprehensive study of such 
laws now in effect for the purpose of 
determining if a uniform act can be 
drafted and recommended to the states 
that will properly protect all parties at 
interest. 
European Crisis 

“The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, concerned with all Amer- 
icans in the tragic situation in Europe, 


Executive Committee Gets Report 


On Study of Company Examinations 


Boston Wins Over Buffalo, N. Y., for the 1939 Conven- 
tion; Harrington Sees Need for Still Broader Auto- 
mobile Insurance Policies 


St. Paul, Sept. 26—The executive com- 
mittee on Monday heard the report of 
the special committee appointed at the 
mid-year meeting at Hot Springs, Ark., 
to study the problem of company exami- 
nations, 2 subject of controversy in the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. This agents’ committee is 
designed to serve as a “friend of the 
court” in case its services are needed, 
because the question is closely linked 
with the public interest, and conse- 
quently the agents who serve the public. 
The report of progress was approved, 
and the committee continued for further 
study. It is composed of William H. 
Menn, Los Angeles, chairman; Chet V. 
Davis, Sheridan, Wyo., and A, J. Smith, 
New York City. 


Boston Gets 1939 Meeting 


The 1939 convention of the National 
Association will be held in Boston the 
last week in September or the first week 
in October, the national executive com- 
mittee announced after hearing requests 
in behalf of Boston from Louis H, Hoff- 
man of Boston, Harvey R. Preston of 
Springfield, Mass., and former national 
president, Edwin J. Cole, of Fall River, 
Mass. Secretary J. W. Rose, Buffalo, 
of the New York State Association of 
Local Agents, invited the convention to 
Buffalo and Matt Smith of New Orleans 


urged the meeting to come to his city. 
Augusta, Ga., and Nashville, Tenn., have 
put in bids for the 1940 mid-year meet- 
ing, 

The question of restrictive agency 
licensing laws came in for consideration 
by the executive committee, and it was 
decided to ask the incoming administra- 
tion to appoint a special committee to 
investigate the matter and report at the 
next annual meeting. 

Many state officers met with the ex- 
ecutive committee Monday and made in- 
formal reports of work being done in 
behalf of the American Agency System. 
Wade Fetzer, Chicago, urged all agents 
to take a more active part in civic af- 
fairs and to pay more attention to pub- 
lis relations work. A discussion of the 
Federal Housing Administration work 
brought out an urgent desire on part 
of agents that applications for loans be 
reworded so that the coercion of insur- 
ance might be eliminated. 

Drive for More Local Boards 

James M. Crosby, Jr., chairman of: the 
membership committee, reported the 
largest membership in history of N.A.LA. 
and said that plans were under way for 
a concentrated drive for more _locai, 
county and regional boards. 

Past President W. Eugene Harrington, 
Atlanta, Ga. talked informally to the 

(Continued on Page 29) 


expresses the earnest hope that war will 
be avoided among the great powers and 
universal unrest will soon be dissipated. 
We commend the President of the 
United States for his action calling upon 
the Chancellor of Germany to continue 
negotiations looking to the amicable set- 
tlement of boundary questions and not 
precipitate war to the destruction of 
world civilization.” 
Presentation of Awards 

The presentation of awards was as 
follows: 

President’s Membership Cup—to the 
Indiana Association for a 96% increase 
in membership during the last year. 

Des Moines Attendance Cup—to the 
Wisconsin Association which had thirty 
delegates at the convention. 

Detroit Association Cup—to the Cali- 
fornia Association. This was the sev- 
enth consecutive awarding of this cup 
to California, the nineteen delegates 
traveling more than 34,000 miles in their 
round trip. The cup goes to the state 
association showing the greatest com- 
bined mileage of members attending the 
convention. 

Sparlin Cup—to the Florida Associa- 
tion “in consideration of splendid con- 
tribution made in further developing its 
educational program to its present day 
efficiency and because of its day-in and 
day-out splendid approach to problems 
which are common to most of us.” This 
cup is presented to the association which 
has rendered the most signal service to 
the American Agency System during the 
fiscal year. 

The Woodworth Memorial 
awarded this year, 

Wolff and Yetka Instal Officers 

Past President Allan I. Wolff of Chi- 
cago in an impressive ceremony installed 
William H. Menn as president and Sid- 
ney O. Smith as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee with Insurance Commis- 
sioner Frank Yetka of Minnesota ad- 
ministering the oath of office. Mr. Wolff 
thanked retiring President Charles F. 
Liscomb for his loyal and able services 
to the association, and on behalf of the 
association presented to him and Mrs. 
Liscomb a handsome Oriental rug. 


was not 





Twenty-eight State Bodies 


Conduct Educational Courses 

St. Paul, Sept. 27—Norman B. Mc- 
Culloch of Pennsylvania reported today 
on what the committee on publicity and 
education has accomplished during the 
last year in the way of arranging edu- 
cational programs through various state 
associations. Twenty-eight associations 
are now operating effective and valuable 
courses on a statewide basis, 





Jew President Known as Industrious 
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Worker in Organization Affairs 


St. Paul, Sept. 29—William H. Menn 
of Los Angeles, who today was advanced 
from chairman of the executive commit- 
tee to president of the National Associa- 
tion, is one of the leading producers of 
California and has for years been active 
in state and national association affairs 
He is a leader of recognized ability, has 
a forceful personality and is considered 


a worthy successor to Charles F. Lis 
comb, 

Born in San Francisco in 1891 Mr. 
Menn was educated there, leaving Mis- 


sion High at the age of 18 to enter in- 
surance in the fire general agency of 
George H. Tyson. Two years later, in 
1909, he moved to Los Angeles, where 
he became associated with Fred S 
Hughes, general agent of the American 


Bonding of Maryland and also in the 
local agency business. Six years with 
this agency equipped young Mr. Menn 


with the all-around knowledge essential 
to establishing an agency of his own and 
his abounding energy did the rest. In 
1916, with his present associate, John A 
Van Kuik, the firm of Menn & Van 
Kuik, Ltd., was established and it 
grown to be one of the outstanding 
agencies in the state. 

Upon entry of the United States into 
the World War in 1917 Mr. Menn en- 
listed, went overseas as a sergeant in 
the signal corps of the 91st Division 
and served sixteen months. 

Through the subsequent years his in 
terest in American Legion affairs has 
been active and continuous, with the re- 
sult that he is past commander of the 
91st Division Post, Department of Cali- 
fornia, and past president of the 91st 


has 


General Agents’ Head 
Hits Company Pools 


URGES CURB ON EXTENSION 


Says They Constitute Direct Threat to 
Business Now Handled by Local 
and General Agents 


St. Paul, Sept. 20—Opposition to fur- 
ther spread of insurance company pools 
as inimical to the the insur- 
American Agency 
System was voiced today by L, B 
iels of San 


welfare of 
ance business and the 
Dan- 
the 
Association of Insurance Gen 
eral Agents. He declared that the grow- 
ing operations of these pools was threat- 
ening much business generally handled 
by local agents and placed with compa- 
nies through general agents. Admitting 
it is not practicable to discontinue pools 
already operating, Mr. Daniels called 
upon the agents to see to it that this 
method of doing business does not spread 
further. 

“If any more pools are contemplated 
you should be taken into conference and 


Francisco, president of 
American 


satisfy yourselves of the necessity for 
the pool,” Mr. Daniels said, “and see 
to it that it does not overstep, as time 


goes on, the purposes for which it was 
organized. You can, if you will, control 
this trend and we urge that you take 
definite and specific steps to do so 

“T refer to such pools as the Grain 
\ssociation, Cotton Association, Factory 
Insurance Associations, Oil Insurance As- 
sociation and others. Those of you who 
have had occasion to place business with 
these organizations must quickly realize 
that you as the producer are deprived 
of your close contact with your assured, 
there is no need for your servicing the 





Boye Studios 
MENN 


WILLIAM H 


Division Association of the Southern 
California sector of the American Legion. 

For eight years he has been a mem- 
ber of the board of building and safety 


commissioners of Los Angeles and has 
served two terms as its president. He 
has been president of the Executives’ 
Association of Los Angeles, which in- 


terests itself, in part at least, with the 
welfare of the personnel of the _ busi- 


risk, the pool management does it for 
you. Actually, and practically, after you 
have turned a line over to one of these 
pools, just what do you do to earn your 
commission? Just what is your value 
to your client? Does your insured look 
to you or the pool management for ser- 
vice and advice? Think it over. 


“We as general agents, not only lose 
all or the major portion of our super- 
vising allowance on such business, but 
we lose our contact with you. That op- 
portunity to serve and help you is a 


valuable one to us, it is part of our 
stock in trade. Usually business placed 
with these pools carries a lower com- 


mission to you and none at all to us. 
“We realize and appreciate that from 

time to there has been a definite 

need for these pools and when they were 


time 


organized their motives and aims were 
sound, but as time went on the scope 
of some of them has gradually been 


broadened, under the guise of competi- 


tion or otherwise, until today some are 
actively competing with all of us for 
business. Followed to its logical con- 
clusion, there is no reason why there 


should not be dozens of additional pools 
One for hotel, for instance, for is not 
every type of risk, hotels, office buildings, 
apartment houses, or what have you, 
continually subject to rate competition, 
mutual or otherwise? Followed further 
to its logical conclusion, the pool plan 
would eliminate the American Agency 
System which means you and me. 

“The latest we read on this subject 
is a proposed pool for motor carrier 
business. Admittedly this business is 
not profitable now. It has been in the 
past, however, and might be in the fu- 
ture, but if this proposed pool accumu- 
lates a major portion of it, where are 
the local and general agents going to be? 
It means the pool idea has spread to the 
casualty business,” 


nesses represented, and he is highly con- 
scientious in observance of the secular 
as well as spiritual obligations implied 
by church membership. 

There is nothing anfractuous about 
William Menn, which explains in part 
the insistence with which high offices, 
with their accompanying responsibilities, 


are thrust upon him, In 1932 he was 
elected president of the Los Angeles 
Insurance Exchange and again in 1936 


when some reorganization seemed to be 
needed and was effected. 

He became president of the California 
Association of Insurance Agents in 1935 
and was made a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at the Roches- 
ter convention in 1935. 

October, 1936, found him chairman of 
the finance committee of the National 
Association and October, 1937, he was 
elected chairman of its executive com 
mittee. 

William Menn finds the practice of 
insurance an “interesting and fascinating 
endeavor” and declares unhesitatingly 
his preference for it above other pro- 
fessions and fields of commercial activity 
Characteristically, he attributes his unde- 
niable success in his chosen work to 
thorough study of the various aspects 


—————— 


of the business, and he finds the fire 
and surety lines most interesting, which 
last is probably an_ outgrowth of his 
early connection with the American 
Bonding Co. 

In 1927 Mr. Menn married, Mrs. Meny 
being of Los Angeles. Both are inter. 
ested in cultural development, with spe- 
cial emphasis on music, and both indulge 
a fondness for the better type of theatre 
productions as opportunity offers, 

William Menn was, in a sense, an 
association protege of the late and be- 
loved Percy Goodwin and has dedicated 
himself, one suspects, to carrying on the 
Goodwin ideals of sacrifice of time and 
self to the end that the American Agen. 
cy System may be preserved and ex. 
panded. 


Casualty Companies Hit For 
Failure to Form a B.D. 0. 


St. Paul, Sept. 28—W. Owen Wilson 
in his conference report to the conven- 
tion today deplored the failure of casy- 
alty executives to establish a_ business 
development office similar to present fire 
office since the National Association and 
casualty companies agree on urgent 
need for helpful information. He ex- 
pressed the hope that eventually such 
an office would be started. Mr, Wilson 


said the two best known faces in fire 
insurance circles are F. S. Dauwalter 
and Albert Menard who were doing an 


outstanding job in helping local agents 
better serve the public. Mr. Wilson 
recognized the need and_ usefulness of 
insurance surveys but expressed disgust 
with average survey now being made 
since most local agents are not qualified 
for such work and he strongly recom- 
mended that agents ask Business De 
velopment Office for its new outline for 
complete policyholders’ protection. 


New Executive Committee Chairman 
Long a Civic Leader in Georgia 


St. Paul, Sept. 29—Sidney O. Smith 
of Gainesville, Ga. elected by the con- 
vention today as chairman of the execu 
tive committee, holds the high regard of 


agents and company men in all parts 
of the country. He has a warm and 
kindly personality as well as a_ long 


background of experience in the insur- 
ance production field. For several years 
he has served on the executive commit- 
tee of the National Association, drop- 
ping out for a short time after the 
Georgia cyclone in the Spring of 1936 
laid waste his home town. 

Born in Gainesville, the son of a 
hanker who came from Lafayette, Ala., 
Sidney Smith attended successively the 
Gainesville High School, University 
School for Boys at Stone Mountain and 


the University of Georgia, from which 
he was graduated with the degree 
of A.B. 


At his “prep” school and at college he 
was variously reporter and_ editor-in- 
chief of the weekly and monthly publi- 
cations and he found another medium 
of expression in the debating classes of 
the various institutions he attended. 
After graduation he taught English for 
a year at the school he had attended 
and then for seven years was associated 
with Allyn & Rogers of Boston, pub- 
lishers of college text books. 


After marrying the attractive Miss 
Isabelle Charters of Gainesville, Mr. 
Smith soon lost interest in incessant 


traveling in the interest of book selling 
and in 1916 bought out an established in- 
surance agency in Gainesville. In a 
surprisingly short time he became a 
member of the executive committee of 
the state association, then its president, 
then national councillor and finally a 
member of the executive committee of 
the National Association. 

As a civic leader he is, or has been, 
president of the Rotary Club, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, trustee of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and 





SIDNEY O. SMITH 


prominent in a variety of other com 
munity undertakings. As an educator 
he has been president of the board o 
trustees of Brenau College of Gaines- 
ville, an endowed women’s college, % 
which his wife, sisters and daughters are 


alumnae. In addition to being active 
a literary club he appreciates music 
keenly. 


The tornado of 1936 destroyed the 
building in which his offices were located 
but fortunately spared his residence. 
When the catastrophe happened Mr. ant 
Mrs. Smith were at Atlanta, attending 
the mid-year meeting of the Nationa 
Association, and their three children 
were at Gainesville, either at home 
at school. 
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Columnistic Impressions of Interesting 


Personalities Seen At St. Paul 


By Spencer Welton 
Peripatetic Vice-President 
Paul 


and the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 


Sept. 25, 1938—Enroute to St. 


annual convention of the 


your reporter encounters others going on 
from the White Sulphur Springs casu- 
alty-surety meeting just ended. * * * 

Among them are Ben Rush, Jr., the 
tall and able young vice-president of the 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America; golf handicap expert John G. 
Yost, who, as vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Bonding of Baltimore, is rapidly 
bringing it to the fore; Mrs. Yost, who 
wins all the putting prizes at the casu- 
alty conventions; the protean Harvey 
Preston of Springfield, Mass., and Mrs. 
Preston who has the respectful homage 
of this reporter because of her freedom 
from affectation and her seeming un- 
awareness of her eye-arresting pres- 
ence, * * * 

\lso the Hon. John Dumont, one-time 
Commissioner of Insurance of Nebraska 
and now head of the I. U. B. who be- 
comes more and more distinguished in 
appearance as he ignores the passing of 
years. * * * 

Still another is big Jim Smith, vice- 
president, Employers Reinsurance of 
Kansas City. Do you remember when 
he was All-America football star? 


Nostalgic Memories 


A happy reunion with Ernest Dun- 
ning of Duluth brings nostalgic memo- 
ries of the day fifteen years ago when 


we both addressed the North Dakota 
agents convention at Pelican Rapids, 


Lake Lizzie, Detroit, Minn. * * * 

We hope Frank Brodie of Waterbury, 
Conn., and Stuart Raglan of Richmond, 
Va., were not spoofing when they de- 
clared that the lounge car glee club on 
yesterday’s Burlington Zephyr missed 
our basso-profondo, * * * 

Why were the Harvey Prestons not at 
the Castle Royal party? * * * 

Minton LeRoy of Chubb & Son, New 
York, has matured into a grave man of 
affairs—not that he ever lacked poise 
and dignity. * * * 

Dave Ewall, president of the Virginia 
Association, proves that timing and fol- 
low through mean more than brawn in 
association affairs as well as at golf, at 
which he rarely goes above the low 
seventies. 

Donald Goldsmith, president of the 
California Association, is a down East 
Maine Yankee by birth. * * * 

Pete Rush, Kansas City Fire & Ma- 
rine, disproves the popular idea that a 
southpaw cannot play good golf. * * * 

Past President Allan Wolff of Chicago 
and President Charles Liscomb confound 
the advance guard by failing to continue 
their long standing golf vendetta, Wolff 
concedes himself moral victory. * * * 


Look-Alikes 


Look-alikes—Hall White, Standard Ac- 
cident, Detroit, and Jim McLaughlin, 
Massachusetts Bonding. * * * 

E. H. Sherman of the Orville Davies 
entourage, plays a more intriguing flo- 
golet than the Pied Piper of Hamlin. 
You will remember his father was for 
many years secretary of the Insurance 
Federation of Minnesota. * * * 

Past President Bill Calhoun of Mil- 
waukee sings “When Irish Eyes Are 
Smiling” as no one else can because he 
typifies the song title. 

Vice-President Otto Patterson of the 
American Automobile has made his an- 
nual dinner an event to which invita- 
tions are eagerly sought. * * * 

If Elmer White of Oakland is as ef- 
fective as the next president of the Cal- 


ifornia Association as he is as a song 
leader, the “wonder state” is assured of 
another big year insurance-wise. * * * 


Meredith Bend’s Distinction 


It is said that Meredith Bend, presi- 
dent of Joyce & Co., St. Paul, writes 
more fidelity bond schedules covering 
officers of fraternal societies than any 
other agent in the country. * * * 

Past President W. E. Harrington was 
unaccompanied by the universally ad- 
mired Mrs, Harrington, she being too 
happily occupied with the furbishing of 
the new Harrington country place just 
outside Atlanta. .* * * 

Joe Mundus of Ann Arbor and the 
Michigan delegation, is in addition to 
being a forceful and interesting public 
speaker, an authority on combating 
non-stock competition. * * * 

Lino Sertel of Miami, Fla., feels as- 
sured that his state will enjoy another 
prosperous Winter season without be- 
ing able to conjecture where the visitors 
get all the money they spend there. * * * 

What is this rumor that Allan Wolff 
is now pacing his golf game by the num- 
bers on the green’s flags. * * * 

Herman Arant and Bill Buchanan of 
the Miami delegation are impressed by 
the truly baronial proportions of their 
suite at the Ryan Hotel, one minor item 
of furniture being a twelve foot grand 
piano. * * * 

Ham Arnold of Newnan, Ga., whose 
Georgia Tech soubriquet of “Pinkie” 
was celebrated in football circles, never- 
theless resents in true Southern fashion 
the undoubted ability of Minnesota’s 
“Blackie” Bell. * * * 


Archie Smith Met by Police Patrol 


Chairman of Transportation Frank 
Rogers, St. Paul, startled the North 
British delegation and Archie Smith of 
New York by meeting them upon ar- 
rival at St. Paul with a police patrol 
car and conveying them to their hotel 
in the “Black Maria”. * * * 

Executive Committeeman Sidney Smith, 
who lost heavily when a tornado demol- 
ished his home town of Gainesville, Ga., 
eighteen months ago, was marooned in 
Boston by the great storm which devas- 
tated lower New England. * * * 

Ray Warner of Fargo, N. D., reports 
splendid conditions in his section and an 
excellent year insurance-wise. * * * 

Louis Hoffman of the great agency of 
John C. Paige & Co. of Boston, Mass., 
is proselyting actively and capably for 
his home city as the ideal place for the 
next annual convention, and if earnest 
and skillful presentation of the Hub’s 
many advantages count for anything, 
the odds are that he will be successful. 

W. Herbert Stewart of Chicago con- 
tinues to do yeoman service on several 
important association committees. * * * 


Hotels Doing Remarkable Job 


St. Paul’s hotels are doing a remark- 
ably good job in caring for the large 
number of visitors, and the St. Paul 
hotel committee, headed by John Mc- 
Gee, has done splendidly in arranging 
for the comfort and entertainment of the 
hundreds of men and women who have 
come here from all over the coun- 
try. *** 

Robert Burns of St. Paul, cooperative 
committee chairman who was so active 
in bringing the convention here, has 
been indefatigable in making every 
visitor glad he came. * * * 

Past President E. J. Cole of Fall 
River, Mass., has great difficulty in 
checking his impulse to board the first 


train home to see for himself the ex- 
tent of the damage done to his property 
and his city by the tornado, * * * 

The always smartly frocked Miss 
Gladys Cole apprehensive that her 
father may yield to his apprehensions 
and cause her to cut short her reunions 
with the innumerable friends she has 
made country-wide. * * * 


The Bairs, Wilsons and Wm. Menn 


Mrs. Kenneth Bair of Greensburg, 
Pa, looks extremely fit as always and is, 
with Past President Bair, invariably to 
be found surrounded by convention 
regulars. * * * 

Past President Owen Wilson of Rich- 
mond, Va., will cause much genuine re- 
egret if his declared intention of making 
this convention his “swan song” means 
that he and the gracious “Miss Ida” will 
not be regular attendants at future an- 
nual meetings. * * * 

The distinguished appearance and ex- 
ceptional poise of Executive Committee 
Chairman William Menn of Los Angeles 
seem to be indices of mental attributes 
which fit him exceptionally well for the 
office he holds. * * * 


Mrs. Charles Liscomb’s Birthday 


The lovely Mrs. Charles Liscomb seems 
certain to have another birthday party 
at which the entire association will of- 
fer their felicitations, as happened at 
the Pittsburgh meeting. This time that 
important event in her life synchronizes 
with the last day of the St. Paul meet- 
ing. * * * 

Mrs, Roy B. Nienhauser, chairman of 
the ladies’ entertainment committee, and 
those associated with her, win much ap- 
preciation from fair delegates because 
of the great extent and variety of diver- 
sion offered them while the masculine 
contingent attends its business meet- 
ings. *x* * * 

The Denver delegation contains, as 
usual, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Stebbins, 
Clarence Cobb and Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
England, seasoned conventioneers all and 
assured of a genuinely hearty welcome 
from myriad friends. * * * 

Pat Ware of Minneapolis continues 
to make that city’s local board out- 
standingly successful. * * * 

Frank C. McVicar, the handsome vice- 
president of the Hartford A. & I., here 
presumably in training for his arduous 
duties next week at White Sulphur 
Springs when his company will bring 
hundreds of its agents to that spa to 
celebrate its silver anniversary. * * * 


Ice Follies Show 


The Ice Follies show, produced by 
the St. Paul Fire & Marine Co., a truly 
magnificent spectacle, and the guests, 
who comprise the entire convention, lit- 
erally made the dome of the auditorium 
resound with their applause. * * * 

Those who did not visit the Court 
House and see Carl Milles’ heroic In- 
dian statue done in Mexican onyx missed 
one of the great art treasures of the 
middle Northwest. * * * 

A late bulletin informs us that the 
sanguinary Liscomb-Wolff golf feud will 
be renewed at the association tourna- 
ment on Friday with Past President 
Harrington and Herbert Stewart com- 
pleting the foursome. Wolff is confi- 
dent of sweeping victory but Liscomb 
when interviewed late today was openly 
scornful of Wolff’s claim to superiority. 
Bonds have been posted covering divot 
damage to the course and_ possible 
wounding of non-combatant players. * * * 

Arthur Felker, president of the St. 
Louis board has been a concert pianist, 
newspaper editor and owner, profes- 


sional soldier and both company execy. 
tive and agent. * * * —_ 

Randolph Brown, American Surety 
Co., New York, strikingly resembles his 
father, the highly respected late R. R 
Brown, president of that company, * *+ 

Vice-President Laurence Falls of the 
American of Newark, is as graceful op 
the dance floor as he is felicitious in 
platform utterance. * * * 

; George Carter Missed 
_Greatly missed is_ the genial and able 
George Carter of Detroit who is jour- 
neying abroad. * * * 
. Reid _Cloon of the Kansas City Fire 
& Marine, is also of the big agency of 
R, - Jones & Co. a has no difficulty 
in functioning capably in bo i- 
ties, * * * aitinatian o 

President Vincent Cullen of the Na- 
tional Surety Co. is generally accredited 
to be the most quietly forceful execy- 
tive in the insurance field. * * * 

The presence of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Dunbar of Omaha recalls the mid-year 
meeting in their home city, and Mrs 
Dunbar’s highly felicitious introductions 
of visiting ladies. * * * 

Certainly no national meeting would 
be a happy occasion without Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Forry of Indianapolis who 
have managed a visit here between 
longer journeys to the South and West, 

Wade Fetzer, Jr., of Chicago shows 
definite promise of filling his father’s 
shoes, not by inheritance alone but by 
right of genuine ability. * * * 

Col. Howard Dunham, vice-president, 
American Surety, is as outstanding as 
its personalized entity as he was con- 
spicuously a leader when president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, * * * 

Harvey Preston of Springfield and 
president of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion is upper case (capital letters t 
you) in any job he tackles. That is th 
considered judgment of this reporter 
after listening to his talk on building 
business, * * * 

Mrs. Loren Garlichs of St. Joseph, 
Mo., forsakes the horse for golf at the 
Town and Country Club. Did you know 
that an article from her pen on fraudv- 
lent disability claims recently appeared 
in a national magazine? * * * 

Golfers Irwin Wootton and_ Chris 
Rauschenburg try hard to look nonchal- 
ant in Scotch Highlander bonnets, bu! 
it’s a safe bet they won’t wear them in 
the Upland Glens of Atlanta. * * * 

James Hassinger, New Orleans, and 
Bob Hosmer are two of the reasons why 
the fair sex think “a man always looks 
well smoking a pipe.” 

J. W. Henry, Jr., “Block Off the 
Old Chip” 

J. W. Henry, Jr., of Pittsburgh seems 
to be a “block off the old chip” and 1s 
here contributing to association progress 
as his father has so generously and ably 
done for more years than half the dele- 
gates here remember. * * * 

Included among the established fem 
nine literati are Mrs, Herbert Stebbins, 
Denver; Mrs. Loren Garlichs, St. Joseph: 
Mrs. Sherman Drake, New York, with 
Mrs. Cully Winter of Quincy, Ill, 4 
promising neophyte. et 

National Committeeman Chet Davis ©! 
Sheridan, Wyo., was a champion “bronk- 
twister” before he settled down to ne 
ing herd on a_ successful insurance 
agency. * * * 

The happiest man here is Louis Hoft- 
man of Boston, that city having beet 
selected as the host for the 1939 com 
vention, and much credit due him. 

See you there. * * * 

(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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Stock Insurance Must Command Name 


And Value That People Will Pay For 


Wade Fetzer, Jr., Finds Public 


Opinion Ignored; Self-Eulogy 


Indulged In; Agents’ and Companies’ Prestige Weak- 
ened; Too Wide Market Range Sought 


Wade Fetzer, Jr., says that “in every 
line of activity there has been a con- 
stant effort to legislate, regulate or 
otherwise artificially to support values 
+ meanings beyond their true ones, And 
in every case, sooner or later, the public 


invariably finds a way around having to 
pay for values thus artificially supported. 





WADE FETZER, JR. 


The public is the Supreme Court, with 
no appeal from its decision, and it usual- 
ly gives the decision quietly, usually a 
little bit at a time, but nevertheless with 
absolute finality.” 

When making this statement Mr. Fetz- 
er, who is vice-president of W. A. Alex- 
ander & Co., Chicago, was addressing 
the National Association of 
Agents in St. Paul, September 29, His 
subject was “What’s in a Name?” 
ng the reputation a business or those in 
t make for themselves. The remark, 
“What's in a name?” is generally used 
lerisively, said Mr. Fetzer, who then 
asked: “Just exactly what value, char- 
acter, reputation is attached to a name?” 


He continued: 


Public Final Arbiter 


“The minute we mention meaning or 
value we must go a step farther and 
clarify: meaning or value to 


Insurance 


mean- 


whom ? 
Whose ideas of meaning or value art 
we talking about? Very obviously we 
mean the public. And right here is where 
believe the first indictment can be 
made against us, namely, that we are 
guilty of losing sight of the fact that in 
the last analysis the public is the final 
arbiter of all values and all meaning. 
“We in this business stand guilty of 
having tried all of these artificial means 
ol creating values that those in the busi- 
hess have been capable of thinking of 
We talk about the agent’s right to a 
Commission. How many have ever asked, 
Vhere does that right come from? 
Who gives it to us? 


Looking Through Buyers’ Eyes 


“Let us see just exactly what signifi- 
‘ance our name has before the public 
now, if we can. Speaking of our name, 
Itefer both to the collective name, stock 
‘ompany and agency service and to our 
= individual names and their signifi- 
‘ance in the insurance business. To do 


this let’s step over on the other side 
and take a look at what the typical in- 
surance buyer sees. First he sees one 
of the finest companies represented by 
an agent who is a fine citizen, able, re- 
liable, friendly 3ut the buyer imme- 
diately remembers that is the same com- 
pany in which his barber or a saloon 
keeper or a precinct captain wants to 
place insurance. The buyer says to him- 
self: ‘Maybe this agency system, this 
“service of the local agent” that these 
companies talk about, is merely a smoke 
screen and does not measure up to all 
that the company would like to have us 
believe it stands for.” 


Saves Agent’s Commission 


Mr. Fetzer then turned to the prac- 
tice of some agents in representing, and 
being permitted to represent, two types 
of company, or systems of insurance, 
with two price levels, and proceeded to 
picture the effect of that upon the buyer 
of insurance, who may say: “I think 
maybe I'll answer one of these ads | 
have been seeing about buying insur- 
ance direct and saving the agent’s com- 
mission.” 

“In other words,” continued the speak- 
er, “isn’t a paraphrase of an old proverb 
appropriate and can’t we say that ar 
agent is known by the companies he 
keeps, and a company is known by the 
agents it keeps?’ If that is true, then it 
is inevitable that the public has either 
averaged us down, both companies and 
agents, or it has appraised us as it would 
appraise a chain, measuring the latter 
by its weakest link. In either event, the 
picture we have been offering to the 
public, both companies and agents, is 
not one which would support the feeling 
we would like to have them hold toward 
us.” 


Serving Too Many Markets 


Mr. Fetzer answered his own ques- 
tion: “Why have insurance men permit- 
ted this picture to exist?” by saying 
that “we have lost sight of another fun- 
damental fact, namely, that in any line 
of business there are three entirely dif- 
ferent types of buyers who want and 
seek out entirely different things, and 
that no institution in any line of busi- 
ness has ever made a success in trying 
to serve all three of the different mar- 
kets. Many examples can be found and 
perhaps the most universal and obvious 
one lies in the business of food distri- 
bution. 

Where Price Controls 


“We are all familiar with the roadsid« 
markets and there is one group of buy- 
ers wanting price above everything else 
who seek out these markets. This par- 
ticular group of buyers is willing to put 
itself to considerable inconvenience to 
find the lowest possible price, to rely 
upon their own judgment in the selec- 
tion of articles, to hold themselves re- 
sponsible and expect no readjustment if 
the quality proves below their estimate. 
They are willing, in other words, to 
Waive every other consideration except 
price and to get the lowest price re- 
gardless of every other factor.” 

Mr. Fetzer mentioned the chain store 
as another type and then referred to a 
third group “who prefer to pay others 
to perform all services for them. I refer 
to the individual unit, high quality stores, 
some of which arc still making a big 
success even in these days. Their prices 
are almost invariably higher then the 
others, but they sell only on the basis 
of the highest possible quality and the 
most complete service.” 

Mr. Fetzer used certain retail stores 
in Chicago to illustrate the point that 

(Continued on Page 2 


























We have recently supplied our Agents with 
what we believe to be the most useful and com- 
prehensive exposition so far put into print on 
two subjects, USE & OCCUPANCY INSURANCE 
and REPORTING & GENERAL COVERS. 


In a simple, clear and illustrative way each dis- f 
cusses the practical every-day questions met in 
selling these covers. 


This is a sample of the help 
we try to give our Agents, 
for we are an AGENCY = 
COMPANY FIRST, LAST < | 
AND ALL THE TIME. 





The Northern Assurance Company, Ltd., of London 


London *€& Scottish Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


Chicago 80 John St., New York :: San Francisco 
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Strong Support b 


Policy Revision 


St. Paul, Sept. 28—Members of the 


National Association, representing the 
largest single group of representatives 
for the assured, owe it to the public 
to do all they can to bring about a 
modern standard fire insurance policy, 
Julian Lucas, president of Davis, Dor- 
land & Co., insurance brokers of New 
York City, told the convention this 
morning. A former president of the 
National Association of Insurance Brok- 


ers and a recognized authority on fire 
insurance policies, Mr. Lucas has been 
a leader in the movement to revise and 


He said 


revisions of the 


simplify the standard contracts. 
that the 
standard fire policy of the National As- 


committee on 


sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
now offers the greatest opportunity for 
reform in the history of fire insurance 
So strongly does Mr. Lucas feel the need 
for revision that his closing words were: 
“This is the greatest contribution your 
association can make to the future wel- 
fare of the fire insurance business.” 

Mr. Lucas discussed the proposed draft 
of a modernized policy submitted as a 
basis for discussion by the commission- 
ers’ association. The changes in the draft 
of the proposed form are based largely 
upon a revision of the New York forms, 
both old and new, now in use in approxi- 
mately forty states. However, due con- 
sideration is given to the forms of other 
states. In adopting this course the com 
mittee feels that in this way it would 
retain the benefit of the court’s construc- 
tion of the various clauses of these poli- 
which have been in use for more 
than fifty years. 

History of Standard Policies 


cies 


Continuing, Mr. Lucas said in his ad- 
dress: . 

It might be well to review briefly the 
history of the various so-called standard 
fire policies. Massachusetts was the first 
to adopt a standard form of policy in 
1873. New York State adopted its first 
standard policy in the year 1886, revised 
it as of January 1, 1918, with few changes 
in the language employed, except in one 
important particular wherein it was pro- 
vided that a breach of policy condition 
suspends the insurance during the breach, 
while the old form voided the contract 
in its entirety. 

Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Minnesota, California and Iowa each has 
its own standard form of policy. It 
should be noted that the unconditional 
and sole ownership, the fee simple own- 
ership, the foreclosure, the chattel mort- 
gage, the order of civil authority and 
the fallen building clauses are omitted 
from the first four mentioned states. 

It is also true that the policies of all 
states contain many restrictive and anti- 
quated clauses, some of which are the 
product of the period prior to the Civil 
War 

Indefensible Prohibitions 


It is indefensible that in thirty-one 
states using the old New York form of 
policy kerosene oil may be used for 
lights and kept for sale according to 
law—provided it be drawn and lamps 
filed by daylight, or at a distance of 
not less than ten feet from artificial light. 
The use of kerosene oil stoves is more 
or less general throughout the country, 
yet their use is prohibited. Do you think 


for one minute that policyholders draw 
the kerosene or light their lamps accord- 
ing to the prescribed formula? 

Who can defend the prohibition in the 
standard fire policy of practically all 
states against a manufacturing plant be- 
ing operated after the hours of 9 or 10 
p. m. depending upon the particular 
state ? 

Who can defend the prohibition against 
mechanics being employed beyond a fif- 
teen-day period when as a matter of 
practice hotels, office buildings and other 
large institutions employ mechanics 
throughout the year? 

Who can defend the prohibition against 
buildings standing on leased ground, or 
the prohibition against a chattel mort- 
vage, or foreclosure proceedings ? 

Who can defend the limitation of va- 
cancy or unoccupancy to a ten-day pe- 
riod ? 

Is there any sense in providing in the 
policy that unless liability be specifically 
assumed the following property is not 
insured: books, wearing apparel, plate 
elass, frescoes, decorations, store or of- 
fice furniture and fixtures, signs, awn- 
ings, pictures, paintings, sculpture, jewels 
and scientific apparatus ? 

It is true that all of these restrictions 
are waived in every-day practice, and 
especially by large buyers of insurance, 
and the fact that they are waived is the 
best argument for their elimination from 
ail standard fire policies. 

Proposed Changes 


Let us consider the changes proposed 
by the revision committees: 

Insuring Clause—Changed 
follow S 

“Against all direct and damage 
by fire, lightning, smudge, smoke and 
explosion (excluding explosion originat- 
ing within steam boilers, pipes, fly- 
wheels, engines and machinery connected 
therewith and operated thereby, unless 
fire ensues, and in that event, for loss 
or damage by fire only).” Note: The 
language of the explosion peril follows 
that of the simple explosion policy which 
has been in use for many years. 

The Excepted Property Clause: The 
language of the clause in the New York 
standard fire policy has not been changed 
for the reason that there is a very seri- 
ous objection upon the part of the un- 
derwriters against insuring money under 
a fire policy; it is the practice of inland 
marine and casualty companies to as- 
sume this peril, 

Hazards Not Covered: The revision 
removes the word “riot” and the words 
“or by order of any civil authority.” 


to read as 


loss 


Increase of Hazard 

Increase of Hazard—Changed to read 
as follows: 

If the following contribute to the loss 
or damage or the amount thereof (un- 
less otherwise provided by agreement in 
writing added hereto), this company shall 
not be liable for loss or damage occur- 
ring: 

(a) while the hazard is increased by 
any means within the control and knowl- 
edge of the insured; or 

(b) while there is kept, used or al- 
lowed on the described premises fire- 
works, phosphorus, explosives, benzine, 
gasoline, naphtha or any other petroleum 
product of greater inflammability than 
kerosene oil, gunpowder exceeding twen- 
ty-five pounds, or kerosene oil exceed- 
ing five barrels. 

Repairs, Ete.: 


Mechanics privilege 
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changed to read as follows: “while me- 
chanics are employed in extensive altera- 
tions or repairs to the described premises 
beyond a period of sixty days.” 
l-actories—Changed to read as follows: 

“If the subject of insurance be a man- 
ufacturing establishment while it ceases 
to be operated beyond a period of thirty 
days” te coincide with vacancy, 

Vacancy—Changed to read as follows: 
“while a described building, whether in- 
tended for occupancy by owner or ten- 
ant, is vacant beyond a period of thirty 
days.” 

Explosion and Lightning 

Explosion and Lightning: It was de- 
cided that the removal of lines 59-61 in 
the present New York standard fire pol- 
icy, which exclude loss by explosion, did 
not go far enough. It was felt that it 
would leave the courts to determine 
whether a particular type of explosion 
was a fire loss. 

It was agreed that all direct loss and 
damage by explosion, as well as by light- 
ning, be incorporated in the insuring 
clause. 

Added 


follows: 


Clauses—Changed to read as 
and any other agreement not 
inconsistent with or a waiver of any 
of the conditions or provisions of this 
policy, may be provided for by agree- 
ment in writing added hereto (except, 
however, any perils permitted by statute 
may be added hereto by agreement in 
writing).” 

You are familiar with the fact that 
insurance codes specify the various per- 
ils that may be insured under a standard 
fire policy; therefore, the language “ex- 
cept, however, any perils permitted by 
statute may be added hereto by agree- 
ment in writing,” makes it possible to 
insure all forms of direct perils or con- 
sequential damage, whether by endorse- 
ment or supplementary coverage, which 
the statute of the particular state per- 
mits a fire company to insure. 

Appraisal: The Massachusetts standard 
fire appraisal clause has been substituted 
for the clause in the present New York 
standard fire policy. 

Restrictions Eliminated: In addition, 
the following restrictions of the policy 





have been removed: night operations of 
factories; sole and unconditional owner. 
ship; building on leased ground; othe; 
insurance; chattel mortgage and fallen 
building clauses. 

Unconditional and Sole Ownership 
The removal of the unconditional an/ 
sole ownership clause makes this an “jp. 
terest only” policy, and it then becomes 
important that all parties having an ip 
terest in the property be named 4 
assureds. 

Justification of Changes 

Let us see if we can justify the mor, 
important proposed changes: 

Riot: If three or more individuals ap- 
ply a torch to a building in a secretive 
or undercover manner, it does not con- 
stitute a riot and the fire loss that fol- 
lows is within the coverage of the pol- 
icy. If, however, the same three or 
more individuals apply a torch in a noisy. 
violent or turbulent manner, it. consti- 
tutes a riot and the damage is not within 
the coverage of the policy. 

By Order of Civil Authority: If a 
building be dynamited for the purpose of 
staying a conflagration, many authorities 
agree that it is a direct fire loss. This 
exclusion is omitted in the policy of some 
states, while the State of Georgia spe- 
cifically provides under its insurance code 
that the dynamiting of a building for 
the purpose of staying a conflagration is 
within the coverage of a fire policy 
The waiver of this civil authority clause 


is now permitted by endorsement in 
most states. 
Fallen Building: The New York stand- 


ard fire policies provide that if a build- 
ing, or any material part thereof, falls 
except as a result of fire, all insurance 
on such building or its contents shall 
immediately cease. Massachusetts and 
other states, as well as Canada, have no 
such condition and as a matter of fact 
under many jurisdictions the Fallen 
Building Clause is waived in every-day 
practice. If companies can operate 
Massachusetts and other states without 
a Fallen Building Clause, there is no 
reason why this clause should not be 
removed from the policy. 

If a fire loss following an _ explosion 
is within the coverage of a fire policy, 
I cannot see why a fire loss following 
the fall of a building should not be within 
the coverage of the policy, in view 0! 
of the fact that an explosion is a com- 
mon hazard, while the fall of the build- 
ing is a very remote possibility. 

Subrogation 


Subrogation: It is my judgment that 
this proposed policy would be improved 
by changing the Subrogation Clause to 
read as follows: 

“Unless otherwise provided by agree- 
ment in writing added hereto this com- 
pany may require from the insured at 
assignment of all right of recovery 
against any party for loss or damage 10 
the extent that payment therefor is made 
by this company.” 

The purpose of this change is to make 
legal the so-called “side-track agret- 
ments” which are added to the standard 
fire policy in every-day practice. 

Explosion, Smudge, Etc. 


Explosion, Etc.: It was the judgment 
of the committee that the insuring clause 
of a fire policy should include all those 
hazards that have the characteristics 
a fire, namely, fire, explosion, lightning, 
smudge and smoke. These are perils 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Vigorous Detense of Resident Agent | 
Laws Presented by W. H. Bennett 


St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 28—A_ strong 
and vigorous defense of the resident 
agency laws of this country was offered 
to the convention this morning by Wal- 
ter H. Bennett, general counsel, in his 
keynote address. Such laws are de- 
signed, he declared, to provide competent 
insurance service to the public through 
local agents and such agents are entitled 
to a respectable amount of the commis- 
sion allowance in the rate, Today some 
of these laws are being challenged by 
companies. 

“When an insurance company in viola- 
tion of the National Association principle 
of overhead writing slips one of its pol- 
icies to its salaried special agent for 
countersignature, makes no report there- 
of to its local agent in the territory 
where the risk is located, and pays no 
overwriting commission, is it cheating,” 
asked Mr. Bennett, “or just engaging in 
a sharp practice ?” 

“The members of this association can 
do no one thing that will be of more 
lasting benefit to them than solemnly 
to determine here and now that this 
practice must stop. Either the territorial 
rights and necessities of a local agent 
must be recognized and upheld or the 
value of an agency correspondingly de- 
preciated and lost. The preservation of 
your livelihood looms as the paramount 
issue in this campaign.” 

Suggests Framing of Uniform Act 


It would appear, said Mr. Bennett, that 
it might be the part of wisdom for the 
agents of the United States operating 
as a national body to institute a critical 
and comprehensive study of the ramifi- 
cations of each of the resident agency 
laws for the purpose of finding out 
whether or not it is practicable and de- 
sirable to suggest a somewhat uniform 
act that will properly protect the inter- 


‘ests of all parties concerned in the trans- 


actions and not do harm to any one of 
them. 

Local agents in Virginia and other 
states similarly situated, he continued, 
are now confronted with an open chall- 
enge made by a body of casualty insur- 
ance companies which proposes “to move 
into that state and contest the constitu- 
tionality of this law, either in the state 
or Federal courts, on the theory that it 
prevents them from transacting business 
in that state the way they want to 
transact it. It must be obvious to think- 
ing men that when a challenge of this 
character is thrown down it means that 
the challenger is opposed to all or some 
part of a resident agency law.” 

The present agitation against resident 
agency laws is caused, Mr. Bennett said, 
because some states have recently made 
these laws more restrictive than earlier 
ones were. Every state today has some 
sort of resident agency law, though they 
differ widely in terms. 

Mr. Bennett referred first to the case 
brought a couple of years ago by the 
Hartford Steam Boiler in Georgia 
against a restrictive licensing law. The 
case finally went to the United States 
Supreme Court where a five to four de- 
Cision in favor of the company held that 
because the Georgia law excepted mu- 
tual agents it set up a discriminatory 
classification, 


Points in Georgia Case 


“Did the Supreme Court of the United 
States decide that foreign insurance 


companies should not operate through 
licensed local agents?” asked Mr. Ben- 
nett. “It did not. Did it decide that 
such representation should not be con- 
fined to resident agents? It did not. 
Did it decide that salaried employes 
are as competent as local agents to ex- 
ercise these functions? It did not. Did 
it decide that the public could not be 
adequately served if this work was left 
to local agents? It did not. Did it de- 
cide that special salaried agents are more 
competent to supply protection to the 
needs of property owners than _ local 
agents? It did not. 

“Did it decide that the public, in whose 
interest the insurance business is in ex- 
istence, can be better served by special 
agents than local agents? It did not. 
Did it decide that the public need in 
any manner the services of special sal- 
aried agents? It did not. Did it decide 
that the local agents of Georgia were 
not doing a splendid, capable, efficient 
and complete job in that state? It did 
not. 

“The decision rested upon the sole 
question that the wise and salutary stat- 
ute enacted by the legislature of Georgia 
in the interest of the public did not ex: 
tend the same advantage to the agents 
of mutual companies and the same pro- 
tection to the purchasers of mutual pol- 
icies. In other words, if mutual azents 
had not been excepted, the statute would 
not have contravened the Fourteenth 
Amendment and would have been er:tire- 
ly regular and proper in that behalf. 


Laws Getting More Drastic 


“Present difficulty arises because a few 
states recently have gone beyond the 
original restrictive provisions and have 
set forth the definition of a _ resident 
agent to the exclusion of certain com- 
mon law agents of insurance companies 
generally classified as salaried managers 
and special agents, as the terms are now 
commonly understood. In addition, cer- 
tain of these laws now provide that as to 
insurance transactions covering property 
in a given state the premium shall be 
collected by the local resident agent, 
who shall retain therefrom the usual 
commission applying to the class, with 
the provision that a portion thereof may 
be paid to another resident agent or to 
a foreign licensed broker. One state 
only, Montana, has gone so far as to 
provide that the resident agent so se- 
curing the going commission shall retain 
all of it, 

“These restrictive licensing laws ap- 
pear to be getting a little more drastic 
every year. They lack uniformity. There 
are different opinions in our own ranks 
as to just how far the legislature of a 
given state should endeavor to regulate 
those engaging in the insurance business 
who are non-residents of the state, other 
than insurance corporations. 


Provisions of Virginia Law 


“In Virginia where the fire is now 
raging we find a new rather modern and 
what might be termed streamlined edi- 
tion of this law, which contains certain 
interesting, salient and important provi- 
sions. 

“In the first place, the usual provision 
appears that no contract shall be issued 


by any insurance company unless duly 


countersigned in writing by a resident 
agent of such company. Then it pro- 





WALTER H. 


BENNETT 


vides that no state agent, special agent, 
company representative, salaried officer, 
manager or other salaried representative 
of any insurance company (except a mu- 
tual insurance company) shall counter- 
sign any contract of insurance or surety. 

“The law defines an agent, a resident 
agent, a state agent, a special agent and 
a company representative, so that there 
can be no misunderstanding as to the 
class of persons to which the law is in- 
tended to apply. 

“It is then provided that no resident 
agent may issue any contract of insur- 
ance or surety unless there shall be col- 
lected at the time the contract is written, 
or within a reasonable time thereafter, 
the full premium and the resident agent 
shall receive the usual and customary 
commissions, allowed on such contracts, 
provided that such resident agent may 
write such contracts at the request only 
of other resident agents and licensed 
non-resident insurance brokers, and may 
pay to such other agents or brokers a 
commission not exceeding 50% of the 
resident agent’s commission allowed on 
such business. 

“It is further provided that no resi- 
dent agent shall sign or countersign any 
blank contract of insurance or surety; 
nor may such resident agent allow or 
pay to any unlicensed agent or broker 
any portion of any commission which he 
receives or is entitled to receive. 


Why Law Is Being Contested 


“T hold a copy of a confidential docu- 
ment prepared by the challengers in 
which it is set forth that they propose 
to contest the Virginia law because of 
(a) the requirement that non-resident 
agents and brokers be licensed by the 
state in order to share in producers’ 
commissions on non-resident business. 
And further that they propose to con- 
test the Virginia law because of (b) pro- 
visions which control or attempt to con- 
trol the division of commissions between 
residents and non-residents on business 
covering in Virginia but produced outside 
of the state. And further that they pro- 
pose to contest the Virginia law because 
of (c) the provision which forbids li- 
censed salaried employes of stock cas- 


ualty and surety companies from per- 
forming the full functions of licensed 
resident agents. 

“The licensing of non-resident agents 
or brokers, in order to transact the in- 
surance business in a given state, is so 
common and so generally required by 
the states of the Union that I advance 
the opinion that the challengers will have 
difficulty in maintaining their position 
that a state has no right to require a 
license to be in the hands of a non- 
resident agent or broker before he can 
properly transact the insurance business 
in a foreign state. 

“It is further contended by the chall- 
engers that the provision for the licens- 
ing of non-resident brokers is out of line 
on the theory that a proper law can only 
restrict the activities of non-resident 
brokers within the geographical boun- 
daries of the state. I respectfully sub 
mit that the Virginia law is not contrary 
to that principle. There is nothing in 
that law requiring non-resident brokers 
to be licensed concerning their activities 
without the state, but it does provide, 
and properly so, for a license when they 
want to operate within the state or when 
they want to receive a portion of the 
commission applying to risks within the 
state. 

Upholds Division of Premiums 


“With reference to the second provi- 
sion which it is proposed to contest, 
namely, the division of commissions be- 
tween the resident local agent, who is 
required to execute and put into effect 
the contract, and a non-resident origi- 
nating the business, it is an untenable, 
immoral and unethical position for any 
person to occupy, that a resident agent 
who is required by law to become a part 
of the insurance transaction shall not 
be entitled to a division of some kind of 
the commission involved. In regard to 
this division, I hold no brief at this time 
from a legal viewpoint as to the amount 
set down in any given law. I rather lean 
to the position that this might reasona- 
bly and properly be left as a matter of 
contract between the persons involved. 

“On the legality of this question of the 
division of commissions I have only to 
cite the illuminating dissenting opinion 
of Mr. Justice Roberts of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Hart 
ford Steam Boiler case, where, citing 
O’Gorman and Young against the Hart- 
ford, the court held that the ‘regulation 
of the rates charged for insurance, ot 
the relations of those engaged in the 
business and of the amount of agents’ 
compensation fall within the exercise of 
the power of the legislature over the in- 
surance business.’ If, therefore, the leg- 
islature has the power to fix commis- 
sions, it would seem logical to assume 
that it has a like power to determine a 
division thereof between a legally quali 
fied and acting resident agent and a 
non-resident agent or broker. 

“With reference to the third provision 
which the challengers are protesting, 
which forbids licensed salaried employes 
from functioning as local resident agents, 
it may be said that this raises a very 
important and vital question as to w heth 
er the insurance business in this country 
shall continue to be transacted under a 
local agency system, or whether it shall 
be converted into a salaried employe sys- 
tem of production. 

“Among the states having statutes pre- 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Rural Agents’ Program Shows Excellent 


Pp rogress 


Definite progress toward solving many 


problems of the rural and farm agents 


has been recorded in the last couple of 
National 


state 


years, or since the Association 


undertook through committees to 
to the 
report submitted to the convention this 
week by R. W Anita, Ia., chair- 
man of the agents’ committee. 
Other this 
Hamilton C. 


organize rural agents, according 
Forshay, 
rural 
members of committee 
Arnall, 


Marion, Kans.; 


are 
Newnan, Ga.; Alex 
Fred J. Marshall, 
Aurora, N. Y., and H. J. Thielen, 
Cal. While most states have 


sponsored 


Case, 
East 
Sacramento, 
rural agents’ 
programs it is the hope of the 


already actual 
commit- 
tee that within another year every state 
acted favorably. 


This past year has brought about many 


association will have 


changes in policy coverages, rates, forms 


and practices, as well as an increasing 
work on 
the part of the capital stock companies, 


that have been of 


trend toward public relations 


positive assistance to 
rural agents, the report states 


Agents’ Problems Getting Consideration 


Continuing, Mr. Forshay said in part: 
We are convinced that many problems 
of the rural agent are now receiving 
sound and intelligent consideration for 


have conferred with company repre- 
sentatives on matters of vital importancs 
conferences 
this 


to all rural agents, and these 


have served to strengthen convic 


tion 

We refer particularly to the stock 
fire companies, whose country-wide co- 
operation in helping us effect construc- 
tive machinery for educational meetings 
has proven an incentive to carry on our 
work with renewed energy and enthusi- 
asm. Casualty companies, although at 
tentive to our suggestions, as yet have 
not been in a position to render similar 
assistance, However, we realize that 
they, too, see the need for educational 
data of the nature established by the 
Business Development Office and we 
therefore believe that effective casualty 
cooperation will soon be forthcoming. 
When that time arrives rural agents’ 
committees in the several states will 
be anxious to cooperate. 

Incidentally, some of the most inter- 
esting and successful meetings held dur- 
ing the year took place in New York 
State where the agenda dealt with both 
fire and casualty subjects, including sure- 
ty bonds and inland marine. 

We urge all state rural 
mittees to retain close 
their state central committees to as- 
sure maximum cooperation with the 
Business Development Office. This of- 


agent com- 
contact with 


fice has been a true friend of your 
committee, lending every assistance to 
our cause, both at state meetings and 
in the conference room 


Public Relations 


In our Dallas report we recommended 
that the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers undertake a national advertis- 
ing campaign, bringing to the attention 
of the insuring public the many services 
capital stock fire insurance has to of- 
fer. Even then such a program was 
under consideration and when it was 
adopted last Winter and began to ap- 
pear in a number of magazines of na- 
tion-wide circulation, your committee 


urged the National Board to allocate a 
reasonable part of its appropriation for 
farm trade journal advertising. 


Clearly indicating the cooperation we 
have received this last August saw the 
beginning of such a series, to be car- 
ried to 21,800,000 potential readers in 
two of the country’s leading farm jour 
nals. We are truly gratified over this 
added “boost” and urge rural agents 
now to take advantage of this excellent 


campaign by securing monthly reprints 
(available for the asking) for distribu 
tion to customers, and thus help to car- 


ry the story of your business to these 
customers. 
It is interesting to note that right 


here in the State of Minnesota nearly 
100 rural fire patrols have been organ- 
ized since the Spring of 1935. It is our 
wish that you communicate either with 
the members of this committee or the 
chairman of the argricultural commit- 
tee, 844 Rush Street, Chicago, for data 
that will prove helpful in advancing this 
work, 


Farm Underwriters Association 


We have 


vantageous 


pointed out 
changes and 


that many ad- 
revisions heave 


been made in the policies rural agents 
have to sell. Last March announcement 
that the Farm Underwriters Associati n 


had adopted a new farm schedule for 


U. S. Construction and Financing 
Brings Business to Rural Agents 


St. Paul, Sept. 27-——Through the broad 
Federal construction and financing pro- 
erams increased opportunity is afforded 
rural agents to share in the bonds and 
insurance which the U. S. Government 
is requiring to safeguard the security of 
its loans, William T. Reed, Jr., assistant 
counsel of the National Association, said 
in his report on Federal government ac 
tivities delivered today before the rural 
agents’ conference. Extracts from his 
report follow: 


One of the largest single enterprises 
financed by the Government, which can 
truly be considered rural, is the electri- 
fication of farms and small communities. 
Effective on October 16, 1936, the pres- 
ent administration was established by 
the President in conformance with the 


Rural Electrification Act “% 1936 

The purpose of the R.E.A. is to facilt- 
tate the introduction of ona service 
into rural areas. It has no field or re- 


offices, so all 
Washington 


gional 
proved in 


contracts are ap 
and handled 
through project engineers selected in 
each state by the borrowing cooperative 
corporation composed of potential elec 


tric current users. 
Insurance Required 
The R.E.A. makes no grants. Under 


its loan program the administration pro- 
vides for the entire cost of erecting rurai 
electric distribution systems, to be amor 
tized over a period of twenty or twenty- 
five years. These loans must be self- 
liquidating and to secure the R.E.A. in- 
vestment, bid and performance bonds are 
required of the contractor as well as 
other usual forms of coverage. In ad- 
dition the borrowing cooperative is re- 
quired to maintain a fidelity bond, work 
men’s compensation, fire insurance on 
office equipment and supplies, forms of 
public liability and property damage, in 
cluding automobile insurance. 

“For some time the existing insurance 


instructions issued by the R.E.A. last 
February have been under revision, and 
we anticipate the final form will direct 
administration borrowers to secure the 


forms of bonds and insurance 
from local agents. Earlier there was a 
movement toward centralization of au 
thority in Washington to place the busi- 
ness under master contracts, but we be- 
lieve that suitable representations have 
been made to prevent such action. 

The Rural Electrification Act of 1936 
provides for a ten year program of $40,- 
000,000 annually and the last work relief 
measure provided an additional $100,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 


necessary 


Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM T. REED, JR. 


30, 1939. Owing to these appropriations 
agents have ample opportunity to solicit 
electrification business, particularly for 
the remainder of the fiscal year. As 
soon as the revised R.E.A. instructions 
are adopted we are planning to dissemi- 
nate this information through the re- 
gional and state rural agents committees 
so that every assistance may be rendered 
to cooperate with the administration in 
Washington in seeing that these regu- 
lations are complied with and that the 
policies issued are accurately prepared. 
Commodity Credit Corporation 

Of direct interest to those residing in 
the wheat belts of our country is the aid 
given producers by the 1938 wheat loan 


program. Similar loans also have been 
provided on cotton, corn and _ wool 
through the C.C.C. 

While the greatest number of loans 


have been made to cotton producers, we 


have endeavored to follow those made 
on corn and wheat because under the 
arrangements with the corporation the 
producer furnishes primary insurance. 
We have found that our membership 
has participated in the policies main- 


tained by warehousemen when the staple 
is stored in terminal locations. 
In addition, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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practically all of the territory came as q 
boon to agents of the Middle West. 
For example, farm personal property 
coverage was changed materially, and 
with the extended coverage (or suipple- 
mental) endorsement, this contract has 
met with the favor of the rural agents 
We can expect to see the coverage fur. 
ther liberalized, particularly if agents 
demonstrate to their farm writing com- 
panies the soundness of these changes 
We have held many conferences with 
the Farm Underwriters Association and 
it is obvious that they have brought 
about a new spirit of harmony and un- 
derstanding, Likewise, we can_ report 
that in other sections of the county 
conferences with company territorial un- 
derwriting organizations have brought 
into these sections the modernization 
of ancient rules, the result of the care- 
ful and deliberate emphasis of the need- 
ed changes by committee members and 
state chairmen. We commend the under- 
writing organizations for their coopera- 
tion, including the assignment of neces- 
sary enthusiastic committees of fieldmen 
We recommend for our own association 


continuance of the territorial plan of 
operation, 
We desire to e xpress) our sincere 


appreciation to the insurance press which 
has proven of immeasurable value ir 
carrying to all agents a_ full account 
of what has been under way in the 
development of this program. 
Agency Appointments 

During the year our 
been drawn again to the continued and 
apparently unrestrained appointment of 
the Tom, Dick and Harry type of agent 
in the smaller communities. Complaints 
directed to your committee have been 
placed on file, pending presentation of 
this report, with the desire that com 
pany executives who read this will heed 
our plea to maintain the American 
Agency System for the bona fide and 
qualified agent. When even the ins‘ 
ance press takes cognizance of this s‘tu- 


attention has 


ation we feel it is time for our compa. 
nies to pause and take inventory as to 
what effect these promiscuous agency 


appointments can have. A continuation 
of this practice can bring into our ranks 
a situation among responsible _ rural 
agents that might carry a sorry day 
of reckoning, 

We hi ive consistently urged state rural 
agents’ committees to cooperate with 
their respective state association units 
in conducting business development or 
educational meetings dealing wholly or 
in part with rural agents’ problems 
Much progress has been made along 
this and many other lines, and so, feel- 
ing that after two years of organiza- 
tion development the time was oppor- 
tune to survey what had transpired, 
questionnaire was dispatched to all states 
on August 1 for information that we 
felt would prove of inestimable value to 
the committee. 


Regional Meetings 

The questionnaire, answered by thir 
tv-five states, among other things re- 
vealed that twenty-seven states. either 
in cooperation with the territorial pub- 
lic relations committee or the Business 
Development Office, since September |. 
1937, had held 339 zone or regional edu- 
cational meetings at which nineteen states 
report an attendance of 14,298 local agents. 
Of the states participating in this pro- 
eram nineteen reported that rural agent 
subjects were on the program and six 
further indicated that they will inaugu- 
rate another series of meetings shortly 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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A CAMPAIGN DESIGNED 
TO DO A NEEDED JOB 


sincere 


Key advertisements in an outstanding advertising 
campaign of 1938 designed to show the insurance 
buyer the real importance of the agent or broker 
in the insurance picture. Many reprints of this series 
in folder form have been used by National Surety 


agents in educational campaigns to their own clients. 





NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 
VINCENT CULLEN, President 
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Administration Report Reviews Work of 
Association Since Mid-Y ear Meeting 


St. Paul, Sept. 28—In presenting the 
report of the administration at the open- 
ing general session this morning Presi- 
dent Charles F. Liscomb departed some- 
what from the custom of previous years 
by devoting a considerable part of his 
address to a review of internal develop- 
ments since the close of the mid-year 
meeting at Hot Springs, Ark. He then 
went on to discuss important trends 
the business. The administra- 
tion report is signed also by Executive 
Committee Chairman William H. Menn 
and General Counsel Walter H. Bennett. 
and comumis- 


insurance 


insurance rates 
coupled with increasing 
present a serious problem to insurance 
agents Mr. Liscomb one to 
which deep thought must be given. With 
to the attacks on lay adjusters 
by certain local bar associations he says 
the that all 
wisdom lies with the legal profession and 
“we most emphatically believe that the 
competent adjuster of losses is an insur- 
ance man, not illegally practicing law.” 

Inland marine insurance has become 
one of the association’s leading problems 
Mr. Liscomb said, The situation has be- 
come so acute that a special fact-finding 
committee has been named to study the 
whole problem from the viewpoint of the 
National Association. 

Following are lengthy extracts 
the report of the administration: 


Lower 


sions, taxation, 


said and 


reference 


association does not believe 


from 


Internal Expansion 


Immediately upon the close of the mid- 
year meeting at Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
May 1-5, your officers embarked on a 
program of intensive internal develop- 
ment. From East to West Coast, from 
North to South, state association meet- 
ings have been visited by officers and 
members of the executive committee. 
This program was not the result of 
chance, but of our determination to ob- 
tain at first hand all possible information 
as to the progress and aspirations of the 
state organizations. 

Almost without exception, we find quick- 
ened state associations. For the first time 
we have reached the long desired goal of 
more than 15,000 agency members. Under 
the new allocation plan the ground work 
was laid for the few state association 
having associate members, not included in 
the national membership, to bring these 
members into the fold. Particularly in 
the states of Ohio and Texas this task 
was a difficult one, because in those two 
states the greatest number of associate 
members was concentrated. In Ohio they 
were brought into national membership 
almost immediately after the new alloca- 
tion plan was adopted. In Texas it was 
necessary to amend the constitution in 
order to do away with this class of mem- 
bership, and that amendment was adopt- 
ed at the annual convention in that state. 
Three more states have a few associate 
members, and steps are now being taken 
to eliminate the classification, 

We believe that in effecting complete 
unity between state and National Asso- 
ciations, now so nearly realized, one of 
our most serious internal problems is 
being resolved; that the National Asso- 


ciation is thereby made stronger, and its 
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opportunity for service to members in- 
creased, 


Strength of Local Boards 


Through compilation of the answers to 
a questionnaire sent out to all local 


boards, we are endeavoring further to 
determine the strength of the local 
boards. We find that more definite in- 


formation on this point has now been 
obtained than was ever possible before. 
Our strength rests largely in them, and 
the state association that is made up of 
a network of active local units, is the 
prosperous state organization, 


National Committees 


This is an appropriate time to do a 
bit of stock-taking, for we know of no 
season in which the several committees 
have functioned more harmoniously or 
more effectively. The results of the work 
of the membership committee bears elo- 
quent testimonial to its personnel. The 
rural agents committee has opened up 
a new field of opportunity. The surety 
committee has performed invaluable 
service, 

You have, of course, your conference 
committee, composed of a group of men 
of which any organization might feel 
proud. Incidentally, there appears in the 
offing one of the most far-reaching and 


ambitious programs yet undertaken by 
that body. ; ; 
Then there is your executive commit- 


tee. In a state or nation, it would be 
the cabinet or ministry; in a business or 
industry, the board of directors. With 
us, it is the governing body—the directing 
hand of the organization. All other com- 
mittees report to it, and in it alone vests 
authority to assign power to act to any 
other committee or individual. This 
year’s committee has served you loyally 
and intelligently. For the coming year, 
under the revised constitution adopted 
at Hot Springs, it will be augmented by 
two members. 


National Office 


From the beginning this association 
found that only through a central office, 
continuously on the job, could it hope to 
attain its objectives. As the organization 


expands numerically and the insurance 
business grows in complexity, the im- 
portance of that central office increases. 
Our New York office, without increase 
in personnel, has augmented in import- 
ance. 
Washington Office 

The need which prompted establish- 
ment of the Washington office in 1954, 
is not to be compared with the necessity 
of its maintenance now. Continued gov- 
ernmental ente rprises with insurance an- 
eles make it imperative that we have a 
representative on the ground at the 
nation’s capital. As the reports will show, 
the work of several of our committees 
joins with that of the Washington office. 
Just as the rural agents committee work 
projects into that of the membership 
committee, with the New York office as 
the intermediary, so does its work tie 
into that of the surety committee, with 
the Washington office as the distributing 
point. It serves as the clearing house 
for the legislative committee, and the 
prospects are that with the next session 
of Congress, insurance legislative activ- 
ities will know no bounds, 

Washington office keeps in close 
touch with all of the governmental boards 
and bureaus, and renders immediate and 
intelligent service on scores of personal 
cases every day. This service is readily 
available to every member of the Asso- 
ciation, just for the asking. 

Motor Carrier Bureau 

In concluding the portion of this re- 
port devoted to “The State of the Order” 
as it affects the internal workings of the 
organization, we wish to step for a mo- 
ment outside of what might be consid- 
ered the territory of a report such as 
this, and close it on a more personal 
note, in connection with the Washington 
situation. Outstanding among the gov- 
ernmental bureaus which have shown this 
organization every consideration and 
every intent to cooperate with us have 
been the Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion and the Bureau of Motor Vehicles 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It is the latter to which we refer here. 
It has been our pleasure to lend this 
organization every assistance in estab- 
lishing its safety regulations, and offi- 
cials of the Bureau have expressed their 
appreciation both to Chairman David A 
North of the accident prevention com- 
mittee and to the American Agency Bul- 


letin for serving the cause of public 
safety. 
In July the ICC held a hearing in 


Washington on the petition of a group 
of motor carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce to relax its rules which require 
that an insurance company covering such 
operations be admitted in every state in 
which the carrier operates, and makes it 
necessary that the insurance company be 
licensed only in the state of domicile of 
the carrier. Immediately there arose the 
question of permitting a company of lim- 
ited surplus to cover motor carriers and 
goods in shipment through a number of 
states, in which the insurance depart- 
ments would have no supervision. 

There is a question which affects every 
member of the association, and the en- 
tire public. Our interest being evident, 
who should represent us at this impor- 
tant hearing? There was only answer— 
W. Eugene Harrington of Atlanta, Ga. 
He offered no alibis, made .no excuses. 
His only question was “When?” Beyond 


saying that he defended adequate stat 
regulation and represented us with bril 
liance, we will not go, because in th 
course of this convention we will ask hin 
to tell you about the hearing. 

We can give no tangible expression of 
our appreciation of the services of this 
spokesman of ours, because there is nop, 
left to give. 

Trends in the Business 


Immediately outside the confines of ov; 
organization we cite some unmistakab| 


trends. Some of them are on the credi 
side—some of them on the debit. They 
are too important to be ignored. Con 


stant rate revision downward is cutting 
deeply into our incomes, and while ther 
are numbers of new lines to take up son 
of the slack, they by no means tautey 
the rope. Burdensome taxation, wp. 
dreamed of when our commission in th 
various lines was fixed, cuts more deeply 
Unless we can establish a ceiling beyond 
which taxation may not rise, and a floo 

beneath which rate reductions may no! 
go, the position of the local agent is 
to say the least of it, in the balance. 

Threats of dissolution of the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Commissioners 
have been allayed and we express thi 
hope that this great body, so necessary 
to the conduct of our business and t 
the protection of the public, will find 
within itself a satisfactory solution of 
the vexatious problem of company ex- 
aminations. 

The commissioners, 
to struggle with the problem of unat- 
thorized insurance, to resist Federal leg- 
islation, and to seck to formulate a sat- 
isfactory uniform state law. Meanwhil 
Lloyd’s of London, admitted in tw 
states, continue to be a disturbing factor 
in a number of the states, and are said 
to be branching out through the medium 
of “dummy” insurance companies, which 
promptly reinsure all of their business 
with the Lloyd’s. Two new domestic 
Lloyd’s have entered the picture, one 
domiciled in Maryland and the other i 
Texas. 


likewise, continue 


Lay Insurance Adjusters 


In appointing a joint committee to con- 





| 


sider complaints, the American Bar As | 


sociation has, in our opinion, gone far 
toward solving the acute question in re- 
gard to lay adjusters. The local bar 
associations, however, in 
have not been so tolerant and appeal 
determined to have loss adjusting cor- 
fined to the legal profession. In Mis 
souri the lower court has 
adjusters. In New Jersey, where the 
state association took an active part, th 
court held to the contrary. In Wiscon- 


. 


sin it has been held that the adjustmen! 


of claims constitutes illegal practice 0 
the law. 

In Birmingham and Los 
bar associations have filed 
carding the action of the 
Bar Association. 

With all due respect for the legal pr 
fession, we feel that it is making @ 
abortive attempt in cases such as these 
to prevent any competent claim adjuste' 
from carrying on his work. We belie 
that if such attempts should be genet 
ally successful, they would be a travest! 
on justice. It is well recognized that 4 
layman cannot appear in a legal capac 
ity before any court. 

(Continued on: Page 16) 
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k. W. Selsor 
‘To Make 


One of the featured addresses of the 
St. Paul convention was that of Freder- 
ick W. Selsor, the claims 
attorney of the Fidelity & Casualty who 
dwelt with dramatic emphasis on “Fidel- 
ity Bond Sales Arguments from the 
Claim Angle.” Mr. Selsor maintained 
that the sales resistance the fidelity bond 
gent meets can be divided into three 
attitudes or types of mind among em- 
ployers: Indifference, belief in “fool- 
proof” bookkeeping systems, and a blind 
faith in trusted employes. “It would 
seem,” he said, “that business men are 
keenly alive to external dangers, but 
many of them are seldom aware of the 
dishonesty factor and the power of even 


sales-minded 


one man to disrupt the entire business 
from the inside.’ 

Excerpts from Mr. Selsor’s address, 
which was delivered at the Insurance 
Merchandising session September 29, fol- 
low: 

“There is no such thing as a_fool- 
proof bookkeeping system, Of course, 
it is necessary to make annual audits 
and to have accounting systems, and no 


competent employer is without some sat- 
isfactory bookkeeping system. But this 
does not prevent thefts; if it did the 
problems of dishonesty would have been 
at -d many years ago. We know from 
experience that the contrary is true. 
“Many business men have a blind faith 
in their employes, especially if they have 
been engaged in the business for a long 


time. Here again as far as pure argu- 
ment is concerned, it should be neces- 
sary only to state that trusted persons 


are the only ones who can betray 
$250,000,000 Stolen by Dishonest 


Employes 


you. 


“It is conservatively estimated that 
each year approximately $250,000,000 is 
stolen by dishonest employes. There are 
large numbers of employes who feel 
they are not making satisfactory prog- 
ress, who are impatient and who, for 
one reason or another, become dishon- 


est. Each year this group brings about 
the large losses mentioned. The motives 
which prompt men to steal do not change 
from one year to another. The motives 
which prompt men to steal today will 
prompt them to steal tomorrow. Thus 
it would appear that the problem of 
dishonesty for that reason is all the 
more acute. 
Solution Not Scientific 
“Many of our problems have 
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been 
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solved through education or by science, 
but the dishonesty problem is something 
that is not subject to scientific treatment. 


Little is known about human motives, 
and it is still true that science cannot 
reach into the mind or into the emo- 


tions and predict what one will do or 
even, in some cases, why a person will 
act in a certain way. For that reason 
the dishonesty problem will never be 
solved by science or by education. 


Enormous Field Open 


“The amount paid by surety companies 
for dishonesty losses is only one-tenth 
of the actual amount stolen, The busi- 
ness man is faced with a real problem 
and the only way he can cushion himself 
against it is by having a surety bond. 
Incidentally, you will realize also what a 
tremendous field there is for the sale 
of fidelity bonds. It has been our ob- 
servation that no business is exempt for- 
ever from dishonesty. 


Three Groups of Defaulters 


“The individuals who fall 
dishonesty group can be readily 


within the 
divided 


into three groups. These are typical 
embezzlers, the circumstantial thief and 
the dishonest trusted employe. Each 
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of these groups has certain definite char- 
acteristics. 

“I call the first group ‘typical embez- 
zlers’ for claim experience indicates that 
they began to steal as soon ,as_ they 
were employed or shortly thereafter. I 
have two observations to pass on to you 
in reference to this group. The first is 
that the individuals in this group are 
‘opportunity minded. By that I mean 
that as soon as they become employed 
they make a very careful and minute 
examination of the way the business is 
conducted, how the audits are made, how 
petty cash may be handled and whether 
or not there is some looseness or loop- 
hole in the operation of the business 
which affords an opportunity to steal. 
Usually, especially in large businesses, 
there is some minor defect or loophole 
which affords the employe this opportu- 
nity and he is very quick to exploit it. 

“There is a second observation to be 
made about the typical embezzler. If he 
does not find ready-made surface oppor- 
tunities to exploit, he is usually ingenious 
enough to find some way to steal. If 
he does not find opportunities made to 
order, he is able to create them. 

Circumstantial Thieves 

“The second group of individuals, 
which is smaller than the first, we des- 
ignate as ‘circumstantial thieves. We 
classify them in this manner for want 
of a better term. These defaulters are 
not typical embezzlers, nor do they fall 
within the class of trusted employes who 
go wrong. These are the individuals 
who are usually employed in trusted po- 
sitions at small salaries and who find it 
extremely difficult to do many of the 
things they desire, because of insufficient 
funds. Sometimes these individuals are 
prompted to steal because they are im- 
patient with the progress they are mak- 
ing and they seek to take a ‘short cut.’ 
Dishonesty is the result of such a fatu- 
ous choice. 

Trusted Employe Group 

“The last group, perhaps the smallest 
of the three, is composed of trusted 
employes who betrayed that trust and 
became thieves. These are individuals 
who have been employed in positions of 
trust for many years, and in whom the 


employer had the utmost confidence. 
Many times they were identified with 
civic enterprises in the city and occu- 


pied positions of importance aside from 
their regular employment. When these 
individuals fall below the line, they not 
only steal the company’s money but they 
very often wreck entire communities. 
Cause Largest Losses 

“Each year this group would be larger 
but some of them prefer to take their 
own lives. Again the files in the claim 
departments of surety companies. will 
disclose to you outstanding examples of 
individuals who worked for many years 
as trusted employes and who finally, for 
one reason or another, became thieves. 
The largest losses the surety companies 
know about have been brought about by 
these trusted individuals, and here again 
the problem of dishonesty is all the more 
acute because the disposition to steal 
cannot be detected and because the em- 
ployer has no way of knowing what goes 
on inside of the employe’s mind. 

Reasons for Stealing 

“Tf we could do so, it would be indeed 
interesting to pass in review in front of 
this line of defaulters and inquire of 
them their reasons for being there. You 
would receive many and varied answers 
because the motives which prompt peo- 
ple to steal are indeed numerous. From 
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fers Claim File Data 
‘idelity Bond Sales Easter 


the replies given to you by the 


typical 
embezzlers, 


you would learn that these 
defaulters steal because of speculation, 
bad business management, living above 
their means, gambling and various other 
reasons more or less minor, 

“As we review the circumstantial de- 
faulters, we would learn that most of 
these persons are below the line because 
of inadequate income. That is what their 
answer would be, but our experience has 
been that many of these persons seek 
to exonerate themselves by extenuating 
the circumstances. The chief motive for 
their act lies in the desire to move within 
circles far beyond their income, or, in 
other words, to keep up _ with the 
‘Toneses.’ 

Factors Remain the Same 

“These are the observations we have 
made; these are the facts gleaned from 
claim experience. These factors remain 
constant, for each year there is a sizable 
loss through theft, brought about by 
these three classes of employes, and 
the motives which prompted the theft 
will be those I have mentioned. Dis- 
honesty is a real problem, and a very 
formidable factor to be reckoned with 
in business life. The only way busi- 
ness can. protect itself against it is by 
fidelity bonds. Experience tells me that 
when you sell a fidelity bond you are 
furnishing an employer something he 
cannot afford to be without, and it is 
not unlikely that he may, some day, 


count you among his greatest bene- 
factors. 
“Someone has said that successful 


salesmanship is the process of Overcom- 
ing normal difficulties. Difficulties are 
only barometers which measure _ the 
amount of courage and skill needed to 
overcome them. To overcome your dif- 
ficulty you may need more than a skill- 
ful approach and a knowledge of the 
best selling methods; you may need to 
be fortified with solid facts. I offer you 
these from the claim department with 
the hope you may find them useful.” 


Mylod Heads North British 


Delegation to Agents’ Meet 

The North British & Mercantile Group, 
in accordance with its established custom, 
maintained company headquarters im 
the Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, at the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents for the convenience 
of agents and friends of the five associ- 
ated companies: North British, Home- 
land, Pennsylvania Fire, Mercantile and 
Commonwealth. : 

The following officials from the New 





York home office were on hand to 
greet visitors: John L. Mylod, assistant 
U. S. manager; Charles Weller, secre 


tarv: S. T. Shotwell, secretary; Walter 
Rk. Rhyan, secretary, and Mie g i) 
Ldn iynor, publicity director. W. R Kirk, 
wency Superintendent, Western yet 
ray Chicago, also was on hand. 


Get-Together Dr: Draws 2,000 

St. Paul, Sept, 28—The forty-third an- 
nual get-together dinner was attended 
by 2,000. The address of welcome was 
by President John P. McGee of St. Paul 
Insurance Exchange with response by 
Sidney O. Smith of Gainesville, Ga 
President Liscomb acted as toastmaster 
and the entire evening’s program was 
under direction of General Convention 
Chairman George H. Radcliffe. The 5! 
Paul Fire & Marine and the St. Pat! 
Figure Skating Club presented the N. A 
I. A. ice follies. 
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Councillors Favor Broadening of 
Coverage as Offset to Rate Cuts 


St. Paul, Sept. 27.—National council- 
lors from state associations, holding their 
territorial conferences this morning, ex- 
favorable to 


protection for 


pressed themselves as 
broadening fire insurance 
the public at the 
now charged for less complete coverage 
tend to actual 
reductions in rates, with consequent loss 
The council- 
views should be 


same rates which are 


Such a step would stop 
of commission to 
lors feel that their 


ried to the insurance companies through 


agents. 
car- 


the conference committee of the Na- 
tional Association 
Edwin J. Cole, Fall River, Mass., past 


president of the national body, presided 
at the meeting of councillors in Eastern 
Underwriters Association territory. Brok- 
erage rules were discussed but no action 
taken. However, a motion was adopted 
requesting the E. U, A. not to take ac- 
tion in the future on any important 
changes in rules, rates or forms without 
first conferring with the local agents in 


the territory to be affected. 
Mr. Cole read considerable corre- 
spondence with E. U. A. officials to the 


veneral effect that companies cannot en- 
force brokerage rule unless agents as- 
sociations are able to control their mem- 
bers and therefore little has been ac- 
complished. Discussion arose about 
agents recognizing distinction between 
merely countersigning policies and giv- 
ing inspection and other services, and 
while some present felt 5% commission 
sufficient for simply countersigning, Fol- 
lett L. Greeno of Rochester, N. Y., ex- 
pressed strong opposition to making any 
distinction. 

Mr. White was unable to attend be- 
cause of the Eastern hurricane. G. E. 
Clark of Lisbon, president New Hamp- 
shire Association, substituted for Mr. 
White. 

Fred J. Marshall, East Aurora, N. Y., 
for years chairman of the farm under- 
writing committee of the New York 
State Association, told of the excellent 
progress being made in New York in de- 
veloping a rural agents’ program. He 
praised company representatives for their 
cooperation in trying to solve farm un- 
derwriting problems. At the close of the 
conference Mr. Cole was reelected chair- 
man with Alpheus B. White of Keene, 
N. H., as secretary-treasurer. 


Mid-West Conference 


President S. M. Buck and Chairman 
E. A. Hume of the Western Underwrit- 
ers Association will take with them to 
their meeting at Hot Springs, Va., next 
week several requests and criticisms of 
the Mid-Western contingent of local 
agents involving the extended coverage 
endorsement and its predecessor, the 
supplemental contract, and the need for 
a clearer and more uniform definition of 
explosion perils. Art Dunbar of Omaha 
warned against any movement to create 
more instead of fewer policies when sev- 
eral agents in the Mid-West councillors’ 
meeting urged new policies to cover spe- 
cified hazards. Mid-Western agents feel 
that better protection for outbuildings 
when a dwelling form is used should 
be provided since only 5% of such in- 
surance can now apply in their territory 
and many expensive garages are under- 
insured while agents in Pacific territory 
can write 10% 


Contingent Commissions 


In addition to 
ened fire 
national 


approving 


the broad- 
insurance i 


coverage suggestion, 
councillors from the South- 
eastern Underwriters’ Association terri- 
tory also expressed themselves in favor 
f a country-wide formula for contingent 
commissions, the plan to be worked out 
through the executive committee of the 
National Association. Opposition was ex- 
pressed to the practice sometimes used 
of paying the same commissions to sur- 





EDWIN J. 


COLE 


vey agents as are paid to recording local 
agents, Possibilities of extending the 
supplemental contract to rural and farm 
business was discussed, Some council- 
lors are in favor of making term insur- 
ance available to stocks in mercantile 
buildings. 
McAlister 


reelected 


Charlotte, N. C., 
of the South- 


Carson, 
chairman 


was 

eastern Underwriters’ Association Con- 
ference and Ed H. Moore, Birmingham, 
Ala., was elected secretary. 


Bennett on Laws 


(Continued from Page 9) 
venting the licensing of salaried 
ployes of insurance companies as local 
resident agents, we Alabama, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Kentucky, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Carolina and Virginia. 
Why Restrictions on Salaried Employes? 

“It seems proper at this time to raise 
the question as to why the legislatures 
of these states have required a resident 





em- 
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agent of a foreign insurance company to 
be a ‘local’ agent rather than a salaried 
employe. 

“An insurance agent compensated on a 
commission basis and representing sev- 
eral insurance companies operates in a 
dual capacity between the company on 
the one hand and the assured on the 
other. He is recognized in law as an 
independent contractor whose duty and 
obligation compel him to supply the in- 
surance protection offered by insurance 
companies of various kinds to fulfill the 
exact needs of his client, the assured- 
in other words the public. If that exact 
form of protection is not to be found in 
one company he represents, it will be in 
another. 

“Now, conversely, a salaried employe 
of an insurance company cannot repre- 
sent any other company, He is not an 
independent contractor. He is the em- 
ploye of the company, under its direct 
supervision and control. He must do ex- 
actly what the company tells him to do. 
He has no independent status. He can- 
not comply with any wishes, require- 
ments or necessities of an assured unless 
they are exactly in line with the instruc- 


tions of his employer—the insurance 
company for which he works on a sal- 
aried basis. 

“The interest of the public is not 


served by extending licenses of the In- 
surance Department to the salaried em- 
ployes of any insurance company. The 
legislatures of certain states having this 
in mind have properly decided that the 
license to be issued by the state to a 
person who must stand in an impartial 
relationship between an insurance com- 
pany on the one hand and the public on 
the other, cannot be issued to one who 
is the salaried employe of one of the 
parties, i. € » the insurance jance company.” 


Clyde B. Smith Missed 


St. Paul, Sept. 26—For the first time 
in a number of years Clyde B. Smith 
of Lansing, Mich., former president, Na- 
tional Association, was unable to attend 
the annual convention. The reason for 
his absence was his more than usually 
active participation in this Fall’s polit- 
ical campaign. Mr. Smith was elected 
Ingham County Republican chairman at 
the county convention and, as directing 
head of the county campaign, is devot- 
ing much time to this work. His ambi- 
tion, he said, is to have Ingham County 
roll up the “biggest Republican majority 
in its history.” He is a close friend and 
strong supporter of Frank D. Fitzgerald, 
Republican nominee for governor. 
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As a strictly reinsurance company 
efficiently and conservatively man- 
aged we offer sound protection 
and competent service in the han- 


dling of fire reinsurance accounts. 


AMERICAN RESERVE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Liscomb Report 


(Continued from Page 12) 
sions, however, are state agencies set up 
for the protection of the people and it 
seems to us out of all reason that such 
a commission should not be allowed to 
listen to any pertinent facts which an 
insurance company adjuster may have in 
his possession. We do not believe that 
all wisdom dies with the legal profes- 
sion, and we most emphatically believe 
that the competent adjuster of losses js 
an insurance man, not illegally practicing 
law. 

Restrictive Agency Licensing Laws 


We now come to what appears to us to 
be our most immediate and perplexing 
problem—so- -called restrictive agency ij. 
censing laws. Expediency cautions that 
this is a dangerous subject, on which it 
were safer to let nature take its course. 
Prudence dictates, however, that as it is 
one ot the major subjects of the mo- 
ment in our business, we should reason 
together about it. Your general counsel 
has given deep study to this question 
and will discuss in detail his reaction to 
the situation as it now stands, 

We, therefore, pass the subject in this 
report with only the following observa- 
tions: First, we believe that the principle 
of non- overhead w riting is as vital today 
as it was when this organization was 
founded more than forty years ago. 
Second, we believe that salaried repre- 
sentatives of insurance companies should 
not be allowed to perform any local 
agency function such as countersigning 
policies. Third, we are confident that 
evasion of existing laws has led to the 
introduction of more drastic measures, 
and we suggest that our members should 
proceed in fostering legislation that will 
be adequately protective and not unduly 
restrictive, 

Thumbnail Observations 


Today there are many other problems, 
each one of which is of utmost impor- 
tance in our business, but time pre- 
cludes more than a thumbnail summary. 

The safe driver reward plan of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, so much to the forefront 
just preceding the Hot Springs meeting, 
has been adopted in various manifesta- 
tions in most of the states. It seems 
reasonable to hope that out of the sev- 
eral forms of experimentation, may grow 
a satisfactory outcome. 

It has developed recently that the 
problem of assigned workmen’s compen- 
sation risks, considered generally to have 
subsided, is on the increase—this busi- 
ness continues to be written without 
commission to agents. 

he advertising program of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters is 
proceeding and we must recognize our 
responsibility as representatives of our 
companies before the public that it is 
our job to make it click. 

Hopes that the casualty and surety 
companies would engage in a similar pro- 
gram, and that they would establish a 
service similar to that of the Business 
Development Office of the Insurance Ex- 
ecutives Association, have failed thus far 
to materialize. 

Agitation for compulsory workmen’s 
en and compulsory automobile 
liability laws in the several states goes 
on apace. 

The Church Properties Fire Insurance 
Corporation continues its campaign to 


project the church into the insurance 
business. 
Under the protective wing of the 


United States Departments of Labor and 
Agriculture the consumer cooperative 
movement -thrives. 

Finally, just as Federal activities have 
opened up a field of increased insurance 
production in many cases, in others its 
interference in our business, as in many 
other lines, has increased to an alarming 
extent. No matter how much we resent 
such interference we have felt it the 


part of wisdom to cooperate to the ex- 
tent of our ability with the governmen- 
tal boards and bureaus, 
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HOLD that line / 


When it’s last down and the competition is bruising, the right play 
is an Excess Cover. It will save your client money— it will hold the line. 


THE 


EXCESS INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


Cali Mies 99 bihee Street Vow York City 


ROBERT N. ROSE, PRESIDENT 












































1939 Model Production Methods 
Emphasized in Talk by Duffus 


Rochester, N. Y., Local Board President Gives Pointers on 
Education, Salesmanship, Services to Assured and 
Capital Stock Insurance 


St. Paul, Sept. 29—Clear cut, intelli- 
gent production methods 
were presented to the convention today 
by that rapid-fire speaker from Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Roy A. Duffus. He is presi- 
dent of the Underwriters Board of Roch- 
ester and one of the best known speakers 
on production in New York State. His 
personality and method of address reg- 
istered a hit with the hundreds of agents 
His remarks, 


pointers on 


who heard him here today. 
practically in full, follow: 
Capital stock fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies are essential to the suc- 
cessful local agency for many reasons: 
1. Commissions should be adequate tu 
cover proper servicing of every risk. 
2. We can give each client a guaran- 


teed cost contract. 


customer receives the same 


at the same standard 


3. Each 
standard coverage 
rates, 

$. Our influence with our companies 
is strengthened when we do not repre- 
sent other types of carrier. 

5. We own our expirations; because 
230 stock fire and eighty stock casualty 
insurance companies have subscribed to 
agents’ ownership of expirations. 

6. The value of our agency is much 
ereater when our policyholders are not 
members of the insurance company. 

7. Difficult-to-place risks will be given 
greater consideration when we represent 
only one type of carrier. 

8. The lapse ratio of an agency whose 
business is not written on the price basis 
is lower than when there is no loyalty 
to agent, but merely the appeal of cheap- 
ness, 

9. Our companies support the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories and other ser- 
vice-giving organizations which benefit 
our policyholders, 

10. The sound agency is founded on 
quality; not cheapness. 


Praise for Work of B.D.O. 


The capital stock insurance companies, 
in addition to security and standard con- 
tracts, give us other tools. The Business 
Development Office is doing its part. Use 
the material it has prepared. Study it. 
Send for the new booklet, “Complete 
Policyholder Protection.” It is now 
available. But it goes only to those in- 
terested enough to ask for it. Let the 
B, D. O. know we have been in session 
here. Write for the booklet. 

We are pleased to note that the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters is 
developing a series of radio broadcasts 
designed to acquaint our clients with the 
many public services which are rendered 
by the capital stock fire insurance com- 
panies, and that they are running a 
series of ads in national magazines. Re- 
prints of these ads come to us all. 

Let us use them effectively in the local 


tie-in which is so necessary if the ads 
are to produce results for us. 
We are also glad to know that the 


\ssociation of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives contemplates a plan to develop 
better relations with the public. 

\nd we should use the fieldmen of our 
companies more intelligently. Each of 


them has some specialized phase of our 
business on which he is particularly well 
qualified to serve our clients. 

belong to their 


Most business men 





ROY 


A. DUFFUS 


trade association. We have more con- 
fidence in a man in any line if he be- 
longs to a group organized to raise the 
standards in his profession. By the same 
token we should let ur clients know that 
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we, too, are members of our local, state 
and national associations. 
ducation 

To justify our worth we must have a 
thorough knowledge of our business. 
Unless we are acquainted with all cas- 
ualty and fire lines we shall lose valued 
customers to agents who have multiple 
line knowledge. Knowledge of our busi- 
ness will win for us the respect and 
good will of the insuring public as well 
as their confidence. 

Education includes these points: 

1—Local board round table mectings. 

2—-Education meetings in our own of- 
fices. 

3—Thorough reading of our trade pa- 
pers. 

4—Study of lines that are unfamiliar 
to us. 

5—Intelligent use of the knowledge of 
our fieldmen. 

6—Classes in our local boards on the 
fundamentals of our business. 

7—Study and practice of the art of 
public speaking which is so necessary 
if we are to “sell” ourselves, our serv- 
ices, our ideas and our enthusiasm to 
those we contact. 


Good Salesmanship 


Model production methods require that 
we know the fundamentals of good sales- 
manship. These cardinal rules should be 
remembered : 

1—Don’t talk too much. Let 
client help you make the sale. 

2—Never interrupt a customer. It ir- 
ritates and antagonizes him. 

3—Be sincere and serious in your so- 
licitation. You are prescribing. 

4—Analyze the needs of your client. 
Solicit only what he really needs, 

5—Concentrate on the point which 
seems to appeal most to your client. 

Our best prospects are our present 
customers. Through service to them we 
reach other and newer customers. When 
contacting a client have with you a list 
of his business, Line cards are helpful 


your 





dealings. 


PLATE GLASS 


Wilfrid C. Potter, 
Chairman of the Board 





AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT 


T.. PREFERRED ACCIDENT has, in 
the span of the past half century, built up and 
maintained a progressive staff of agents throughout 
the country. with whom its relationship has been 
friendly and mutually profitable. 


THE PREFERRED AGENT has the benefit of 
direct contact with the home office—thus giving the 
close personal touch so helpful in agent-company 


BURGLARY 
LIABILITY 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Edwin B. Ackerman, 
President 
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in discussing expirations as well] as in 
explaining needed coverages, 
Remember that the new agent 2065 
after the lines we forget. To be sincere 
in your solicitation of others yoy your. 
self should carry the lines your income 
will permit. Try out the line card oy 
yourself before using it on a client. _ 
Services to Assureds 
1939 model productions methods include | 
service as well as selling. There a 
many unusual services we can discover 
as we look for them. In nearly forty 
states it is a misdemeanor, punishable 
by a fine, to change your address with. 
out notifying the Motor Vehicle Bureau 
so that your operator’s license and auto. 
mobile registration address can fy 
changed. | 
Learn the law in your state. Where» | 
change of address is requested by a cus. | 
tomer on any line of insurance remind 
him to change his license address, Thy 
form of the New York State Bureay js 
a reminder when you return to your 
home. Some agencies send blanks fo; 
the renewal of drivers’ licenses and th, 
registration on the car each year. 
Blue reply envelopes are a help ¢ 
clients and agents alike. The color i: 
considered the best by advertising agen 


| 


cies. Use it where a client mails his 
check or returns a policy for hicher 
limits. 

1939 model production methods als 


include the general education of the pub- 
lic. This may be done in several ways 
Offer insurance classes to local business 
schools. In Rochester we ran such ; 
class for the Rochester Business Insti 
tute. We also ran a specialized class 
for the local chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking. The mortgage and 
trust department employes of twenty 
banks attended. Later they added ex.| 
tended cover endorsement No. 4 to mam 
of the policies on properties owned or 
controlled by their banks. 

Give talks on insurance subjects to 
local business groups and luncheon 
clubs. The outline of a talk called “The 
Insurable Hazards of Your Business’ 
which is in your hands is one used be- 
fore convention groups in Rochester | 
with tangible results in the way of bus-| 
iness for several agents. Use it. 

Contact your local Bar Association 
Discuss with its members such _ point 
as the additional interests rule in the 
auto liability policy. Show them the 
dangers of naming an additional assure 
under such a policy. 

1939 model production methods al 
include activity in community projec 
designed to better community life. 

Highway safety campaigns rank high 
in this field. Public sentiment is reach 
ing a new high in a demand that th 
rising toll of highway accidents bh 
stopped. Our efforts in that field wi 
meet with an appreciative response. 











Inspection of Property By 
Firemen Being Undertaken 


The fire prevention committee, Alpheus 
B. White, Keene, N. H., chairman, te 
ported on work of its program for the 
installation of a regular inspection 0 
property by uniformed members of loc? | 
fire departments, whether volunteer “| 
full-time. Contact by the committee we 
made with the National Board of Fit} 
Underwriters, National Fire Protectio) 
Association, United States Chamber “| 
Commerce and various insurance comp 
nies, bureaus and fire chiefs. Vario 
state association and local board publ: 
cations have carried articles reportit 
the program and urging its adoptio 
Also arrangements have been made fo 
members of the fire prevention commit 
tee to appear before the annual conver 
tion of the fire chiefs’ association to & 
plain the program and urge its acceft 
ance. 
From letters received it is evident tht 
a large number of cities are undertakit 
for the first time, or extending, proper! 
inspections by fire departments this ye 
Reports from local boards, now a matté 
of record, clearly indicate an increas 
amount of work in fire prevention by! 
members of the association. 
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aa th No matter how remote the region or how peculiar the predicament—sit-down 
eames strike in Singapore or messy melee in Malaysia —A. |. U. coverage provides 
hods als perfect protection at moderate cost. 

—" Businessman or barrister, trader or tourist, when your client insures through 
—T the A. 1. U. he carries onto foreign soil a thorough and straightforward safe- 
| that the guard—a contract in English, simple, precise and complete, which assures him 
— 2 speedy settlement of claims. A policy with the A. |. U. is payable in New York 
onse. in American funds; our representatives in all the principal cities of the world 
ie speak the local language, are thoroughly familiar with local custom and legal 


procedure, yet see things the American way. 






One of a series interpreting the world- 
wide facilities of the A. 1. U. Organization 

















ertaken ’ 
e, Alphers When your client plans a new business or industrial ven- 


— th ture abroad, help him plan with the A. |. U. in mind. Con- 
rection of sult us first on his foreign insurance problems and spare 
yourself fuss and worry. Call or write for information. 
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Wilson Tells Agents To 
Cooperate With Credit Men 





W. OWEN WILSON 


St. Paul, 
American 


27.—Since 95% of 
conducted on 


Sept. 
commerce is 
credit and proper insurance protection is 
vital need for safe extension of credit, 
iwents and local boards should work 

with credit men of their com- 
munity, Past President W. Owen Wilson 
told agents from cities of over 250,000 
population in local board conference this 
afternoon. Mr. Wilson said there are 
eighty possible lines of insurance cover- 
age which might affect extension of cred- 
it by wholesalers to a department store 
and advocated surveys by qualified in- 
surance men in such cases, using the 
insurance statement as approved by the 


local « 
closely 


National Association of Credit Men. 
Mr. Wilson suggested that local agents 
discuss fundamentals rather than car- 


riers when addressing credit men groups. 





Many Co. Headquarters 
In the St. Paul and Lowry 


St. Paul, Sept. 26—Companies having 
headquarters in the St. Paul Hotel in- 
cluded the following: 

Aetna Casualty & Surety, America 
Fore, American Automobile, American 
Equitable, American of Newark, Boston, 
Chubb & Son, Commercial Union Assur- 
ance, Corroon & Reynolds, Globe In- 
demnity, Home of New York, London 
Assurance, London & Lancashire, Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding, National Union Fire, 
N. Y. Underwriters, Pacific Fire, Pearl, 
Royal-Liverpool Groups, St. Paul Fire & 
et Springfield Fire & Marine, Trav- 
elers. 

Companies having headquarters in the 
Lowry Hotel are as follows: 

Anchor Casualty Co., Continental As- 
surance, Continental Casualty, Crum & 
Forster, Eagle Star, Fidelity & Deposit, 
Fireman’s Fund, Hartford Fire, North 
America Group, Inland Marine Service 
Office, Maryland Casualty, National Cas- 
ualty, National Surety, North British & 
Mercantile Group, North River, Norwich 
Union Fire, Phoenix of London Group, 
Herbert Cobb Stebbins, Transportation, 
U. S. F. & G., Zurich Ins, Co. 





Cole on Hurricane Losses 

St. Paul, Sept. 26—Reminders of the 
Eastern hurricane came up as Eastern 
agents and company men arrived. Past 
President Edwin J. Cole, Fall River, 
Mass., traveled through the hurricane 
area a few hours ahead of the storm and 
since arriving in St. Paul has had let- 
ters and messages telling of property 
losses suffered by friends and relatives. 
Mr, Cole believes that many underwrit- 
ing problems will develop from the storm 
losses, particularly in cases of automo- 
biles that have been under salt water 
several days. 


Secretary - Managers Feel Boards 
Should Broaden Field of Control 


St. Paul, Sept. 26—Sixty full-time sec- 
retary-managers of local and state asso- 
ciations, under the direction of Peyton 
B. Bethel, secretary of the 
Louisville Board of Fire Underwriters 
and secretary of the Kentucky Associa- 
tion, discussed and argued their duties 
and problems for three hours this after- 
noon. J. F. Schweer, manager of the 
Indianapolis Board, acted as secretary. 
Mrs Lillian B. Herring, executive secre- 
tary of the Illinois Association, had the 
honor and distinction of being the first 
woman to take an active part in an 
annual meeting of secretaries. 

The duties and qualification of secre- 
tary-managers have become professional 
and according to S. J. Horton of the 
Cleveland Board, the successful insur- 
ance exchange secretary, or manager, 
must be a diplomat, teacher, preacher, 
insurance expert who knows how to keep 
everyone happy doing the right thing 
in the right way at the right time. 

Those present agreed that a_ back- 
ground of academic training in eco- 
nomics, philosophy and psychology was 
most helpful and that all academic 
knowledge was useful. J. F. Schweer 
and Mr. Horton have each been in active 
exchange service for eighteen years and 
with the exception of Manager Oscar 
H. West of the Virginia Association, 
who has just recently assumed his duties, 
nearly all of the secretaries have seen 
from five to fifteen years’ service and 
look upon their jobs as life-time occu- 
pations. 

Throughout the United States local 
and state boards have made contacts 
and working connections with retail and 
wholesale credit men’s associations, in 
many cases the credit men having sought 
help from local boards in insurance mat- 
ters. The president of the Dallas In- 


executive 


surance Agents Association, for exam- 
ple, is ex-officio the chairman of the 
credit men’s insurance committee and 


the agents’ group has a membership in 
the credit association. 
Inland Marine 


While inland marine is not generally 
included under the jurisdiction of local 
boards, the growing importance of in- 
land marine business has developed a 
tendency for boards to assume jurisdic- 
tion. Most of the secretaries feel that 
local boards should have control over 
all insurance, except life. In discussing 
the “in-and-out” rule, the secretaries feel 
that it cannot be enforced unless the 
board controls 85% or more of the vol- 
ume of premiums written. 

Associations that have attempted to 
get rulings from the Internal Revenue 
Department making agents and_solici- 
tors independent contractors under the 


Federal and State Social Security Act, 
have found that each case must stand 
on its own merits and that contracts 


must conform to the various state laws. 
This government requirement and the 
various governmental projects received 
much attention from the secretaries and 
managers, 

The Business Development Office work 
was highly praised by state and _ local 
board representatives where agents are 
actively interested and where they have 
coope rated with company men in hoiding 
meetings and following the plans offered 
for holding and regaining risks for cap- 
ital stock companies. 

Fieldmen were praised for their as- 
sistance not only in B.D.O. meetings but 
in obtaining new members for both lo- 
cal and state associations and for their 
cooperation in all efforts to raise the 
standards of the men in the American 
Agency System. 


GREETINGS AND BEST WISHES 
To the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE AGENTS 


GLOBE AND RUTGERS 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


AMERICAN HOME 
FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


111 WILLIAM ST. 


NEW YORK 


OPERATING IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE 
PRINCIPLES OF THE 
AMERICAN AGENCY SYSTEM 





Wade Fetzer, Jr. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


it’s fatal to try to cover too much ground 
—too many markets. 

“The point of all this,” he added, “g 
simply that in this country today there 
are markets enough to provide ample 
opportunity for people who will do 4 
good job in any one of the divisions of 
that market, but that those markets wil] 
never mix and the attempt to mix them 
is merely committing gradual business 
suicide, 

Franchise Value Destroyed 


“Thus we find ourselves, both com- 
panies and agents, in a vicious circle of 
our own making. The unfortunate fact 
is that that vicious circle is spiraling 
downward. Companies have contributed 
by appointing so many agents in a town 
on a scale downward that they have 
completely destroyed any franchise or 
prestige value to an agency connection 
and have created new competition for 
their original agents. 

‘he agents have attempted to meet 
this new competition by turning to a 
backdoor company that enables them to 
reach down into the price buying mar- 
ket. 

Mutuals Having Fun 


“Meanwhile our friends the mutuals 
are enjoying the process thoroughly and 
hoping it continues until they end up 
with all the business. Agents are fight- 
ing the companies and the companies are 
fighting the agents, with the brokers 
usually in the middle fighting both sides 
The entire structure—stock company, 
agency and broker—is interlocked in a 
struggle on the downward slope of a 
steep hill, rolling inevitably to the de- 
struction of all three, 


What Should Be Done 


“These are some of the meanings of 
our names before the public. And what 
can we do about it? Obviously neither 
side can do anything about it alone 
Neither side can come into this picture 
with clean hands. Both sides are guilty, 
and the first thing to do is for each of 
us to take down our hair and have a 
frank admission of our own faults. Com- 
panies must give up enough of their 
agents to create a franchise value in an 
agency contract, They must stop mak- 
ing it constantly harder for their own 
agents to make a living. 

“They must pay some attention to 
progress in the world and bring the 
sales departments into greater impor- 
tance in their home office deliberations. 
Agents must give up their hip pocket 
companies and be one thing or the other. 
Both sides must work together to create 
one single picture, one single identity 
wherein the name stock company-agency 
service is conceded by the public to have 
an extra value that is worth an extra 
cost. 

Must Have Outside Help 


“There is one other thing which should 
precede this council meeting. I refer to 
the process of getting the facts. Most 
agents will probably claim that they are 
accurate appraisers of public likes and 
dislikes and public interests. I do not 
believe it. The companies think that 
they know what can or cannot be done. 
I do not believe that. ‘ 

“There are any number of organiza- 
tions capable of developing this infor- 
mation accurately. Probably the out- 
standing one today is George Gallup’s 
Institute of Public Opinion. The Gallup 
poll is merely a side line and its real 
business is testing public opinion for peo- 
ple in other lines of business who have 
something to sell to the public. Then 
when we have those facts let’s take off 
our coats and go to work. 

“What's in a name? Just exactly what 
the public thinks is contained in that 
name; just exactly what has been put 
into it, built into it by effort, thought, 
study, sacrifice, maintenance of princi- 
ples. Let’s try, collectively, putting some 
more of that substance into our names. 
I am confident that in return we'll get 
even more out of them.” 
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AN ALL AMERICAN 
REINSURANCE MARKET 


for Capital Stock Fire Insurance Companies desiring 


Admitted Reinsurance in the United States 








is provided by 


THE REINSURANCE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


and 


THE EXCESS REINSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Excess of Loss 
Quota Share 
Surplus Treaties 


on all classes, except Ocean Marine 





Sole Underwriting Managers 


THE EXCESS MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Inquiries from all duly licensed brokers and agents invited 
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State esidons Agent Laws 


In 


The passage in many states of dras- 
tic resident agent laws forcefully em- 
phasizes the need for enlightened co- 


operation between company and agency 


management in the solution of common 


problems which retard the fullest prog- 


ress of the insurance business. Ray 
Murphy, 
the Association of Casualty 
told the National 


Agents in 


manager of 
& Surety 
\ssocia- 


assistant general 


Executives, 


tion of Insurance his address 


Thursday afternoon 

good word,” Mr. 
means, in a general 
sense, concurrent effort of labor. In 
an economic sense it means collective 
action in the pursuit of common well- 
being. Certainly, in those meanings, co- 
operation between casualty and surety 
companies and their agents is ‘a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.’” 


Value of Future Relationships 


On the one hand, Mr. Murphy said, in 
the past agents have complained that the 
capital stock casualty and surety com- 
panies have not done their full part in 
“selling” the public upon the principle 
of stock insurance and its value as com- 
pared to protection offered by non-stock 
organizations. On the other hand, he 
continued, it has been said that agents 
have been non-cooperative at times in 
hastily condemning company practices 
and policies without fair trial. 

“Progress in the common cause,” Mr 
Murphy proposed, “lies in consideration 
of future relationship rather than in 
keeping alive past differences.” 

It is neither conceivable nor desirable, 
he told the convention, that the com- 
panies should submit all questions of 
imanagement and policy to agents for 
their decision, or that all agents should 
surrender individual initiative to the 
companies. Alert and intelligent com- 
pany management demands certain un- 
usual abilities, whereas successful sales- 
manship in the insurance field requires 
its own unusual abilities, he pointed out, 
adding: 

“Tt might be 


“Cooperation is a 
Murphy said. “It 


rare to find the requisite 


respective abilities ory in more 
than a few men. It is to be expected 
that management and Bend each in 
their own field, can best meet their own 
problems. It is to be desired that in 
meeting them, each shall be alive to the 
problems of the other, and that each 
shall be willing to mect on common 
eround to further the common cause.” 


Virginia Resident Agents Law 
Turning to the question of state resi 
dent agents laws, Mr. Murphy pointed 
out that it was not his purpose either 
to hold a brief for or to criticize the 
course of the companies that have com- 


menced action to test the constitutional 
itv of the Virginia law, but rather to 
discuss impassionately the basic reasons 


companies’ action, in 
be informed 


med for the 
order that all may 


assic 


“There is a possibility, perhaps even 
a probability, of a meeting of minds 
upon this vexing question,” he said. “Tt 


is my understanding, as of the time this 
address is written, that correspondence 
between certain company executives and 
agents has occurred, that the matter is 
to be considered by your association, 
that conferences may be held upon it by 
Iuly authorized and empowered repre- 
‘tives and agents for the purpose 
scussion, and. it is to be hoped, 


sent 


1 
I di 


Frank Address by R< 


settlement and agreement satisfactory 
both to agents and companies.” 
Because of these facts, Mr. Murphy 
said, presentation of the reasons given 
by the litigant companies for selecting 
the Virginia resident agents law, rather 
than some other state law, is important 
at this time. The companies point out, 
he said, that the Virginia act is broader 
in scope and appears to permit a com- 


plete test once and for all, whereas a 
test of the North Carolina act, for in- 
stance, would not be conclusive even if 
the action were successful from the 
plaintiffs’ viewpoint. 

“In other states,” the speaker contin- 
ued, “laws containing equally onerous 


provisions are construed as applying only 
to business actually transacted within the 
state. In some other states equally 
onerous provisions are not enforced. The 
great majority of states limit this appli- 


cation of resident agents laws to the 
countersignature requirement (for tax 
record purposes), which does not cause 


remembered 
resident 


embarrassment. It will be 
that all states are classified as 
agents states, in some degree. 
“The litigant companies believe that 
such laws as that of Virginia not only 
fail to accomplish their desired purpose 
of benefiting the agents within the state 
but are detrimental to the interests of 
the agents as a whole and to the in- 
terests of the better type of company. 
They believe that such laws will result 
in deflection of business, that they will 
lead to retaliation, and that through the 
spread of such laws generally in other 


states, the results so far as agents’ bene- 
fits are concerned will amount substan- 
tially to a ‘washout.’ 


“Agents have said some companies ap- 
peared to be fighting the battles of non- 
resident brokers. The litigant com- 
panies point out that in fact they are 
fighting no one’s battles, and are in 
battle themselves only because there is 
no other way out. They say that non- 
resident brokers of one state can ignore 
the laws of another state; that they 
can collect premiums and retain com- 
missions, and the company and resident 
agent hold the bag. 

Constitutionality of Such Laws 

“The companies ask only that the 
constitutional soundness of resident 
agents laws be determined, so that they 
may apply with equal force, if in fact 


sound, to state agents, non-resident 
agents, all brokers and all companies 
alike. It cannot be too strongly 
stressed, so far as the companies’ view- 


point is concerned, that if the constitu- 
tionality of such laws is finally estab- 
lished so that they are equally binding 
on all, the companies can live under 
them; that it is not to invalidate such 
laws that suit is brought, but rather, 
that suit must be brought so that if 
held constitutional, resident agents, non- 
resident agents and brokers, and com- 
panies will all be governed thereby. 

“If such acts are sound, all must com- 
ply, and the companies can protect the 
interests of their resident agents in 
countersigning commissions; if such 
acts are unsound, and declared inopera- 
tive in respect of countersigning com- 
missions; on one is hurt, for the rea- 
sons that these acts are not now being 
complied with by non-residents and will 
not be effectively complied with while 
their constitutional validity is in doubt.” 

The litigant companies contend, Mr. 
Murphy continued, that not only is the 
wisdom of a comprehensive test su't 





RAY MURPHY 


indicated, but equally the wisdom of a 
speedy one, for the protection of the 
better type of companies which attempt 
to compl@ with such laws while they 
are on the books, for the protection and 
establishment of the rights of resident 
agents, for the protection of non-resi- 
dent agents who under pressure from 
the companies comply with the laws, and 
for the determination of vexatious prob- 
lems arising under the retaliatory and 
reciprocal provisions of other state laws. 
Three Points Being Tested 

said, “the Vir- 
will be tested 
upon the fol- 
: (1) the provision pro- 
hibiting the countersigning of contracts 
of insurance and suretyship by stock 
company salaried employes who are reg- 
istered resident agents in Virginia; (2) 
the provisions regulating the division of 
commissions between  countersigning 
agents and non-resident originating 
agents or brokers; (3) the provision for- 
bidding the countersigning by registered 
agents in Virginia of contracts of in- 
surance and suretyship originating out- 
side of Virginia and forwarded for coun- 
ter-signature by others than non-resident 
brokers licensed by Virginia. 


“As I am informed,” he 
ginia resident agents law 
as to its constitutionality 
lowing points only 


“T have given you the litigant com- 
panies’ viewpoint upon restrictive resi- 
dent agents laws generally, and in par- 


ticular with respect to the latest effective 
of such laws, the Virginia act, I have 
not attempted and do not mean to advo- 
cate those views before this convention. 
I hope that out of future conferences 


may come a mode! law satisfactory to 
all. I present the litigant companies’ 
views as a matter of information to a 


group which is vitally interested in the 
questions involved, and which should 
know for its own protection, and for the 
protection of the business in which it is 
engaged, all sides of such questions. 


“In this vital matter companies and 
agents must not deal at arms length; 
they should sit down together and, in 


complete candor, explain to each other 
their views, and endeavor to resolve their 
differences until it is proved that such 
differences are utterly irreconcilable and 
incapable of compromise. 


Mr. Murphy described at length the 


: 


k soe 
y Murphy 


purposes and activities of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives. 
He offered the full facilities of the asso- 
ciation to assist the agents and compa- 
nies toward a solution of their common 
problems, saying: 

“IT know you will realize the desire 
of the association to assist you in every 
way possible in solving your own special 
problems. Our branch of insurance js 
comparatively new and ever widening jn 
scope. Its rapid development perhaps 
has not permitted equally rapid solution 
of many incidental problems. I feel that 
elimination of friction between compa- 
nies and agents is essential to continued 
success. The association so feels. It is 
willing and anxious to act as a liaison 
between companies and agents, bearing 
in mind that it is not an underwriting 
group and does not determine individual 
company practices. 


“Tf the association, within its proper 


sphere, can be of help to you, and I 
truly feel it can, it is yours to com- 
mand.” 


McCulloch Cialis Need 


For Educational Programs 


St. Paul, Sept. 28—Urgent need for 
broad educational programs with def- 
nite objectives was recognized by agents 
from nearly every section at the break- 
fast conference under the leadership of 
Norman B. McCulloch of Lancaster, Pa. 
and it was agreed that the program 
should start with improvement in an 
agent’s efficiency as insurance man and 


as citizen and continue until general 
public is completely and a in- 
formed on insur ance matters. Educa- 


tional work in various states varies from 
series of lectures by and for insurance 
agents to complete university work lead- 
ing to academic degrees 

Many states are interested in educa- 
tional requirements for licensing of 
agents and many local boards include in 
educational efforts public relations work 
in which agents address public schools, 
university classes, luncheon clubs and 
women’s clubs and build good-will by 
spreading information on insurance fun- 
damentals rather than by attacking types 


of insurance carriers. 





Several Exhibits Displayed 


St. Paul, Sept. 26—A miniature light- 
house with a bright beacon is throwing 
its beam of “protection” from the ex 
hibit of the National Union Fire in the 
lobby of the St. Paul Hotel. 

The Royal-Liverpool Groups had an 
elaborate display of sales fol: lers and 
other material for agents on many lines 
of insurance coverage. Planned protec- 
tien by use of survey and risk analysis 
material was featured on two of the 
large display boards. on 

The Aetna Casualty & Surety (05 
highway safety demonstration is “housed 
on the fourth floor of the Schunemans 
& Mannheimers department store, a few 
blocks from headquarter hotels. 

The American Surety Fleet has 3 
model miniature city “covered” with 
bonds that apply to various risks applic: 
able to each type of business and tt 
residences. 

he National Conservation Bureau Di- 
vision of the Association of Casualty 
Surety Executives is featuring its pu 
lications which are used in thirty-three 
states and some 4,000 high schools. 
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—formally opened September 12 by 
President T. J. Falvey at the outset of 
the Thirty-first Anniversary Celebra- 


tion of the Massachusetts Bonding 


educa- 
ing of 
‘ude in 
1s work 
schools, 
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will by 
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Architect’s sketch of Massachusetts Bonding New Home Office Building at 
Congress. Water and Kilby Streets, Boston 
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Part Played by Advertising In 
Making Local Agents’ Way Easier 


Harry K. Schauffler of National Board Uses Ice Business To 
Illustrate Progressiveness; Aids Furnished By 
Insurance Carriers; Contacts Sought 


St. Paul, Sept. 28—It is no idle simile 
in the insurance business to call the 
local agent, the man on the firing line, 
the vital factor of success, because he 
occupies the front line trenches, Harry 
K. Schauffler, assistant manager National 
Joard of Fire Underwriters, made that 
remark at group meetings of the con- 
vention in a talk he called “Advertising 
—A Front Line Weapon.” The speaker 
went on to say that in any large under- 
taking a worthy cause or product 1s 
fundamental. In insurance the heavy 
weapons are national magazine advertis- 
ing, newspapers, movies, direct mail 
campaigns, etc. They prepare the way 
but the final victory is in the personal 
argument of the local agent. 

Case of the Iceman 

Mr. Schauffler characterized direct 
mail and newspaper advertising as im- 
portant intermediate weapons. To illus- 
trate their effectiveness the ice and re- 
frigerator business was cited. Four 
vears ago the iceman was on his way 
out. Mr. Schauffler continued: 

“On the brink of extinction, the ice 
refrigerator industry and the iceman 
himself woke up. They undertook an 
organized improvement of service, with 
marked changes in the style, design and 
efficiency of the ice refrigerator itself, 
and in the kind of uniformed, drip-proof 
delivery facilities offered by the iceman. 
Likewise, a three-year advertising pro- 
evram was undertaken, nation-wide. 

“Any results? Well, ask any iceman 
and prepare to hear him apologize be- 
cause his town is doing no better thar 
the national average—just a bare 100% 
increase in ice refrigerator sales. This 
Summer another three-year advertising 
program has just been voted. The ap- 
propriation for national advertising has 
been increased to $750,000 a year, but 
this is only a starter, for the locally 
placed advertising, carrying the iceman’s 
own story to his community, will total 
$2,500,000 a year. 

Some Self-Examination 

“Such an example by the local iceman 
might well stimulate each insurance 
agency to ask itself a few searching 
questions: Has our office become just a 
cold storage plant for the preservation 
of some old business that slowly melts 
away? What are we doing to thaw out 
new prospects and new coverages? Have 
we a drip-proof service to offer, which 
combines good-will and good insurance, 
fitted ‘to each individual customer ? 

“After the local insurance agent has 
done a thorough job of dressing up the 
product and the service he has to offer, 
he may wonder that business does not 
immediately seek him out. He has been 
advised that it pays to advertise, but he 
remembers that that already has been 


undertaken by some of his companies 
and the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. The latter, for example, pays 


for the printing of enough magazine ad- 
vertisements to offer monthly messages 
about agency service and capital stock 
insurance to every family in America 
with an income of $2,000 or more a year. 
Extent of Advertising 

“One month’s pile of National Board 
advertisements would stack up approxi- 
mately as high as the Empire State 
Building. If distributed by the member 
agencies of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents each agency would 
have to deliver some 620 copies by hand, 
or the postage bill alone, at 2 cents each, 
would be nearly eight times as costly as 
the present method. Then another 
month’s copies would be ready for de- 


“Such advertising is impressive when 





Shelburne Studios 


HARRY K. SCHAUFFLER 


piled up but cannot be expected to pro- 
duce rapid results when scattered over 
an entire nation, down to the smallest 
county and village. A few minutes read- 
ing once a month is not high pressure 
salesmanship. Instead, one must await 
the cumulative effect of consistent ad- 
vertising, which continues to grow as a 


campaign puts months and years be- 
hind it. 
Lack of Tie-Up 
“More important than the relatively 


slow, though sure, results from national 
advertising to the agent is the lack of 
tie-up with the individual. Here again 
the insurance agent is well advised to 
examine the upward turn in the ice in- 
dustry for helpful formulas applicable to 
his own business. The National Board 
and its member companies do not com- 
prise in themselves the insurance indus- 
try any more than the National Ice As- 
sociation and makers of ice boxes con- 
stitute the ice industry. In reality, each 
industry is primarily the local repre- 
sentative, multiplied a hundred thousand 
fold—working hard at the point of sales 
contact, investing huge aggregates of 
personal time and money, personally 
known by the customers of the industry. 
His local reputation, combined with that 
of other agents is in truth the reputa- 
tion of the business as a whole. For 
this reason, the national advertising be- 
longs to the local agent and is planned 
for his long time benefit. Each copy de- 
livered in his community is a tool which 
he may put to work or allow to lie idle, 
or turn over to uses of more skillful 
competitors. 
Personalizing Industry 

“For the insurance agent to put to 
work his national advertising, he must 
become thoroughly identified with it. 
That is why the iceman is spending three 
to four times as much per town as the 
cost of the national advertising, reach- 
ing his potential customer. When people 
think favorably of a forward looking ice 
industry, he knows it is vital to have 
them personalize that industry in terms 
of himself. He also knows that even 
daily calls on his personal customers 
will not bring him into contact with all 
members of the family, and that in 
every block he is missing many unknown 
prospects who are not as yet customers. 

“The insurance agent makes far less 
calls upon his customer than the iceman 
and has the same problem of reaching 
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the greatest possible number of pro 
pects. Many of the most successfy 
agencies have turned to newspaper ~ 
vertising to reach the large majority oj 
people with whom there is no other cop. 
tact and, at the same time, to keep hic 
name and service before the inner cirg| 
of customers and more frequent con. 
tacts. No agent should consider news. 
paper advertising, however, unless he 
plans to make it effective by using jt 
regularly and persistently; for, like any 
new friendship, repetition and regularity 
are necessary in making a worthwhile 
impression. In addition, there is the 
problem of striking 
headlines and of what to say in the 
text. : 
Same Message Repeated 
“This latter problem is solved in par 
by the artists and copy experts wh 
compose the national magazine advertis. 
ing. Each month’s advertisement is te. 
drawn and otherwise adapted for th, 
use of local insurance agents individual) 
or in groups, in local newspapers. Thy 
resulting three-column advertisements— 
mats of which are provided  withoy 
charge by the National Board—stand oy 
strikingly in any newspaper. They mul. 
tiply the number of citizens who see th, 
campaign and add prestige to the local 
agency in the minds of those who fin‘ 
the same message in the Saturday Eye. 
ning Post, Collier’s and other magazines 
“Local advertising is, of course, far 
broader than newspaper space and in 
cludes a wide variety of other choices 
or combinations. The National Board 
at present, is printing 150,000 reprints oj 
magazine advertisements for the use of 
local agents, many of whom deliver th 
story in person to their prospects or 
mail them in connection with daily cor- 
respondence. Posters in windows or or 
office walls, direct mail pamphlets, dis- 
plays at fairs or other exhibits, talks be. 
fore luncheon or civic clubs, or over local 
radio stations—all afford a wide variet; 
of methods for the resourceful agent 
who realizes the importance of identify. 
ing himself prominently with the qualit 
story of high grade insurance.” 

















The FACTS 


loss reserves) 


The FIGURES 


NN i ain ” = 
U. S. Government Bonds 
State and Municipal Bonds..... 
Railroad and Public Utility Bonds 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 


ASSETS 


Preferred Stocks .... 


Miscellaneous Common Stocks 


Real Estate (Home Office Building) 


Total Admitted Assets 


LOS ANGELES 

















ASSOCIATED 


INCREASE in surplus over December 31, 1937, statement 


$198,875.74 


UNDERWRITING PROFIT—first six months, 1938 


$154,996.43 


(does not include $75,000 equity increase in compensation 


Guaranteed Railroad and Public Utility Stocks 


Railroad and Public Utility Common Stocks... 


Premiums Outstanding less than 90 days 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets 


ASSOCIATED 
332 PINE STREET 


L. H. MUELLER, Chairman of the Board 
PORTLAND 


PERTINENT FACTS AND FIGURES 


From Statement of June 30, 1938 
INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


This statement is prepared on the California Legal Reserve 
basis (70%) and the loss reserve shown exceeds the esti- 
mated amount required for outstanding losses by more than 


Bonds and cash, 70% of total investments. 
Surplus at actual market values 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums $ 909,784.00 
Reserve for Losses 2,543,418.24 
$1,237,872.55 Reserve for Commissions 153,124.20 
1,192,444.09 Reserve for Taxes : 179,582.29 
aaa Reserve for Unpaid Expenses 14,857.20 
150,073.62 Reserve for Miscellaneous Liabilities 134,253.10 
73,350.00 Reserve to Adjust Security Values to Actual 
214,289.50 Market . 4,087.21 
aiarie CAPITAL $750,000.00 
69,051.88 * 
Ser. 7v088 ahaa TO POLICYHOLDERS — 
751,450.37 _1,708,031.52 
10.594.69 Total $5,647, 137.76 
~$5,647.137.76 *After adjusting securities to actual market values. 


ASSOCIATED 
INDEMNITY 
CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE 


E. & 
DALLAS 


INSURANCE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 





$725,000 


MOORHEAD, President 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Traffic Safety Movement Can Be 
Valuable Public Relations Aid 


The vast opportunity that is within 
reach of insurance agents to carry the 
traffic safety movement more vigorously 
than ever before into every community 
in the nation was emphasized at this 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents by the Na- 
tionai Conservation Bureau of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives. 

Speaking on three different occasions, 
Harold F. Hammond, director of the 
trafic division of the bureau, outlined 
what the stock casualty insurance com- 
panies are doing to reduce traffic acci- 
dents. 

“What these companies are doing is 
limited, however, in comparison to what 
can be accomplished if the agents them- 
selves will get behind this movement 
forcefully, and will carry it directly into 
every city, town and community in the 
country,” Mr. Hammond said. 


Improving Public Relations 

When insurance agents throw their 
weight behind the popular movement to 
prevent accidents, the speaker continued, 
they not only perform high public and 
civic service by saving lives and human 
suffering, but through that act they build 
cood public relations and create increas- 
ingly broader opportunities for writing 
more business. 

The National Conservation Bureau, Mr. 
Hammond said, is prepared to give the 
agents tangible assistance in getting an 
agent-sponsored safety movement under 
way in their local communities. To this 
end the bureau has prepared “Treating 
Dangerous Locations,” which is a traffic 
safety project publication for agents 
showing how they can work with munici- 
pal officials in correcting hazardous con- 
ditions at dangerous locations in the 
community. The accident prevention 
committee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, which adopted the 
“Dangerous Location Project” among its 
1938 activities, distributed copies of the 
publication among its local boards. 


Service on Larger Scale 

To sell service with an insurance pol- 
icy is something that always appeals,” 
Mr. Hammond emphasized. “The insur- 
ance agent sells boiler insurance, fire in- 
surance and Industrial insurance with 
a definite promise that the client will 
receive servicing with the policy. Why 
can’t this be done in the automobile 
insurance field As a matter of fact, it 
is being done to a limited extent through 
the companies, the National Conservation 
Bureau and a few agents. It can be 
done on a much larger scale, however, 
if the agents will get behind the traffic 
satety movement and push it. 

“The insurance agent’s interests in the 
question of traffic accident control, in 
general, are threefold—his interest as a 
citizen, his interest as a business man 
and his special interest as an insurance 
man, 

“The first two obligations are clear 
when one realizes that uncontrolled mo- 
tor traffic is a threat to the security of 
the individual citizen and the community 
alike. Thus, the agent shares with his 
fellow citizens the responsibility for cre- 
ating safer and more efficient traffic con- 
ditions 


Higher Insurance Costs 

“But _the agent’s special interest in 
the traffic accident problem is one which 
others do not wholly share. The more 
frequently traffic accidents occur in a 
community or the greater their severity, 
the higher that community’s insurance 
Costs are likely to be. : 

Moreover, the stock company agent 
has a telling sales point in the service 
he provides, His accident prevention ac- 
tivities are a sound extension of his un- 
derwriting services. It is logical that the 
Public expects the agent to play a leading 
= in the prevention of traffic accidents. 
z € more effective he makes this part of 

S service, the more good-will he wins 


for himself and the business he repre- 
sents.” 
Text Book Available 

In some communities, the speaker said, 
agents have successfully used the pro- 
gram for “Treating Dangerous Loca- 
tions” and have progressed beyond it. 
In such instances, the National Conser- 


vation Bureau recommends “Man and the 
Motor Car,” a text book on safe driv- 
ing, also published by this bureau, for 


use in high school classes. Mr. Ham- 
mond pointed out that already eight 
states and three large cities have in- 


cluded these safe driving courses in their 
regular curricula. Outdoor posters also 
were recommended as a means by which 
agents can quickly inspire local inter- 
est in traffic safety. 


Record Advance Registration 


St, Paul, Sept. 26—Schuyler C. Ald- 
ridge, local chairman of the registration 


25 


committee, reported to the national ex- 
ecutive that than 800 
advance registrations had been received, 
setting a new high mark exceeding that 


committee more 


of the Dallas convention of 1937. The 
national executive committee has been 
in session since early Friday morning, 


dismissing only for a short golf game 
Sunday afternoon and for the “Castle 
Royal Party” Sunday night at the Castle 
Royal Nite Club, a novel night club 
set deep in the banks of the Mississippi 


River, where all registered delegates 
were guests of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life. 





HE CONFIDENCE AND GOODWILL that the insur- 
ype agent inspires in his client depends not on 
“sales talk?’ but on the thoroughness and soundness 
of the counsel he gives. That is why successful insur- 
ance men make it a practice to recommend programs 
of complete protection—not only adequate insurance 
coverage, but also advice on fire prevention and on 
modern methods of fire protection. 

Recommending A.D.T. electric protection services 
will enhance goodwill, by demonstrating your genu- 
ine interest in your clients’ protection, as well as in 
premium checks. And it also is to your direct self- 
interest to do this, for when a large-loss fire stops a 


business, premium income stops too. Adoption by 





your clients of A.D.T. protection services, to elimi- 


nate the hazards of belated discovery and delayed 
alarms. minimizes the likelihood of large-loss fires, 
with consequent loss of premium income and cus- 
tomer-confidence and goodwill. 

\.D.T. representatives in your city will be glad 


to cooperate with you in analyzing the hazards of 


any of your clients or prospects and recommending 


A.D.T. Services. 


executive offices. 155 Sixth 


adequate protection. There is no obligation, and of 
course your confidence will be observed. Look up 


A.D.T. in your local telephone book, or write our 


Avenue. New York. for 


further information and for booklets describing 


A.D.T. ELECTRIC PROTECTION SERVICES 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 155 Sixth Avenue. New York. N.Y. 
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Threat ot Reduced Commissions On 
Surety Bonds Seen by W. H. Stewart 


W. Herbert Stewart of Chicago, who 
has done outstanding work as chairman 
of the National Association’s surety com- 
mittee, reported to the convention Tues- 
day that since the last annual meeting 
his committee has continued to devote 
most of its energy in endeavoring to 
protect the local agent, and to some ex- 
tent has been successful. But Mr. Stew- 
art sees many problems looming up 
which will affect the business of surety 
bonds and which will require the close 
attention and study of his committee. 
Among them are the reduction in agents 
commissions which threatens when fidel- 
ity and surety rates are reduced, and 
how best to check the trend toward cen- 
tralization of business in the bonding 
field. These two problems were consid- 
ered at length in Mr. Stewart’s report. 
He also dwelt on developments in the 
past year on the revised commission ar- 
rangement in connection with large con- 
tract bonds, contract and fidelity bonds 
on Rural Electrification Administration 
and the United States Housing Autho~- 
ity. His committee’s position that the 
rate of commission on blanket bonds 
should be the same as on other forms 
of surety and fidelity business was also 
set forth, 

Serving on the committee with Mr. 
Stewart are J. W. Henry of Pittsburgh 
and J. L. Tiernon, Jr., of Buffalo. Their 


report follows practically in full. 
Large Contract Bonds 


Your committee formally accepted the 
proposal of the companies as outlined 
in the Dallas report, fixing the acquisi- 
tion cost on large contract bonds in ac- 
cordance with the resolution of August 
27, 1937, of the Acquisition Conference 
for Fidelity and Surety business. 

Likewise, the promulgation by the 
Towner Rating Bureau of the rates as 
outlined in the same report were cov- 
ered by proper bulletin and approved 
by your committee. 

Your committee, however, made the 
reservation that the acquisition cost and 
the promulgated rates on these large 
bonds should not be changed without a 
conference with this committee. 

Following the settlement of this diffi- 
cult problem there has been over $200,- 
000,000 of such bonds rated by the 
Towner Rating Bureau at special rates 
subject to the adjusted acquisition cost, 
which has resulted in some benefit to a 
number of our members. 


Private Contracts Included 

The thought was expressed at the Dal- 
las meeting that this special acquisition 
cost and rate should be extended to 
bonds covering private contracts embody- 
ing a project rather than the individual 
contract. This was a subject of con- 
ference in New York which resulted in 
specially rating a bond covering a pri- 
vate contract which was let prior to our 
agreement, to include all contracts 
whether public or private. This confer- 
ence further resulted in a thorough dis- 
cussion of rates on bonds on private 
contracts. The views of many attend- 
ing this conference was that some fur- 
ther study should be given this subject 
with the view in mind of developing rates 
that would stimulate bonds on private 
contracts which would be a benefit to 
both companies and their agents. 

Rural Electrification Administration 

(Contract Bonds) 

Your committee has continued through 
the Washington office to bulletin our 
state associations and also territorial and 
state chairmen of the rural agents’ com- 
mittee on the ‘projects to be performed 


W. HERBERT STEWART 


As soon as our Washington office re- 
ceives information that an allotment has 
been approved, this information is trans- 
mitted to the state association where the 
project is located, giving the name of 
the borrowing corporation, the project 
representative, the amount of the allot- 
ment and a full description of the 
project. Subsequently the state associa- 
tion is advised of the name of the en- 
gineer, his address and the date on which 
bids will be received. In some instances 
the date is not set and in other instances 
no bids are taken but contractors who 
have performed previous work are fa- 
vored. 

The success of this undertaking de- 
pends largely upon the promptness with 
which this information is transmitted by 
the state association to the members and 
local boards and the use of this informa- 
tion by the members and local boards 
in the solicitation and production of this 
business. We recommend that special 
letters be written to the members of 
local boards located where a project is 
being performed, requesting immediate 
action. There was some impression that 
where a project is awarded to a non- 
resident contractor we advocate the plac- 
ing of the bond with a local agent where 
the project is to be performed, to the 
detriment of the local agent who might 
be handling the contractor’s business. 
This situation will naturally adjust itself 
for the reason that the contractor is free 
to select his own bonding company and 
his own local agent. 

$140,000,000 Is 1938 Appropriation 

It might be interesting to say that the 
appropriation for this year is $140,000,000, 
representing an increase of $100,000,000 
above the regular appropriation. A re- 
cent press report stated that since the 
organization of this administration over 
$122,000,000 of contracts have been let 
for the construction of these projects for 
the benefit of the local farm communi- 
ties. Our Washington office has bulle- 
tined, since our last meeting, nearly 250 
projects covering contracts of probably 
over $50,000,000 and we estimate that 
there has been bulletined close to $100,- 
000,000 of contracts distributed in ap- 
proximately forty states since we orig- 
inally started this program. 

Encouraging reports have been re- 
ceived from time to time from our state 
associations advising us that this infor- 





mation has been used to the benefit of 
a large number of their members. We 
shall continue to bulletin these projects 
unless for some good reason we feel 
our members are not sufficiently in- 
terested. 

United States Housing Authority 

The United States Housing Act of the 
75th Congress creates the United States 
Housing Authority and provides for the 
loan by the Government through this 
authority of money to local constituted 
housing authorities to construct low cost 
housing projects. Contracts for these 
loans are being made at the rate of 
$50,000,000 a month. 

The act provides that the contractors 
performing this work must give per- 
formance bonds in the amount of 100% 


of the cost of the work and maintain 
usual casualty insurance, 
We deemed it advisable that our 


Washington office should bulletin these 
projects to the respective state associa- 
tions in the same manner as the rural 
electrification projects are being bulle- 
tined. The state associations in the last 
few weeks have received notices from 
our Washington office showing the loca 
tion of local housing projects to be con- 
structed by each local housing authority, 
preliminary commitment and loan con- 
tracts signed. Opportunity therefore is 
given to the state associations to bulletin 
this information to members of local 
boards, thus enabling them to produce 


surety bonds and other insurance on 
these projects. [!t largely rests with 
the members and local boards to use 


this information immediately to insure 
the success of the undertaking. 
Decentralization 

Industrialists have been very much 
interested in this subject. Recently the 
press stated that Henry Ford’s experi- 
ment in decentralization of industrial 
operations has proved an unqualified suc- 
cess. The surety committee has had 
somewhat the same experience in en- 
deavoring to decentralize the surety bus- 
iness by advocating the placing of fidel- 
ity bonds through local agents wherever 
possible instead of centralizing the busi- 
ness in the hands of any one company 
or any one agency. This has been clear- 
ly demonstrated in connection with the 
fidelity bonds required by several ad- 
ministrations at Washington. 

As regards fidelity bonds for the Rural 
Electrification Administration we con- 
tended there should be no master or 
blanket bond to cover the officers and 
employes of the borrowing corporations 
and that there should be a special sched- 
ule position bond covering the officers 
and employes of each borrowing cor- 
poration and that each local agent where 
the project was being performed should 
have the opportunity to produce the 
business. We have always felt that this 
business should not be centralized but 
should flow through the local agent and 
this procedure was finally adopted when 
the standard form of position schedule 
bond for each borrowing corporation was 
finally approved. 

Although mutual companies contended 
for a master or blanket bond, practically 
the same form was adopted by this Ad- 
ministration for mutual companies. The 
Administration, however, ruled that these 
companies would not be allowed to write 
fidelity bonds in any state where they 
were not permitted to do so under the 
law or were not authorized. This ruling 
was of some advantage to our members. 
_ The importance of soliciting this fidel- 
ity business when notification is received 
that there is a project allotment is in- 


deed an important step. It is essential 
that our members show an aggressive 
attitude in soliciting this fidelity protec. 
tion, otherwise the Administration wil} 
place the business to the detriment of 
the local agent, 


Resettlement Admimistration Bond 
Approved 


The same form of position schedule 
bond as was approved by the Rural Elec- 
trification has been approved by the Re- 
settlement Administration (Farm Secur- 
ity). We also contended that there 
should be a_ special position schedule 
bond for each project and the business 
should flow through local agents and not 
be centralized. The mutual companies 
largely obtained this business and to 4 
large measure still have it. The Ad- 
ministration, however, ruled that mutual 
companies would not be accepted in any 
state where they were not permitted by 
law to write fidelity business or were 
not duly licensed. We are informed that 
such bonds as are in force in these 
states have been or will be cancelled 
There is practically no new business in 
this Administration. It remains only for 
our local agents to regain the business 
as opportunity offers, 

The United States Housing Authority 
has adopted a standard form of fidelity 
schedule bond to be used by the local 
housing authorities to cover their off- 
cers and employes, This places this fi- 
delity business in the same category as 
that of the Rural Electrification and Re- 
settlement Administration which will 
give the local agent the opportunity when 
he receives notice of the project to so- 
licit and produce this fidelity business. 
The provision is made for each local 
housing authority to place this business 
with a local agent. 


Reduction in Agent’s Commission 

In this committee’s report at Pitts- 
burgh we touched largely upon this sub- 
ject. Among the things that we said 
was “loss of commission on reduced rates 
is sufficient without putting any addition- 
al burden on the agent in reduced com- 
mission.” 

Agents are now threatened with a 
reduction of income with a rising ex- 
pense of doing business. In one state 
on account of the demand by a state 
official, the companies were required to 
reduce the rate and in turn they de- 
manded a reduction in acquisition cost. 
Finally the Acquisition Cost Conference 
passed a resolution reducing the agent’s 
commission one-third. On previous o¢- 
casions the companies in some instances 
have insisted upon a reduction in ac- 
quisition where rates have been in- 
creased on the theory that the agent 
would receive more dollars at the same 
commission rate. It would seem that 
the agent is in the middle. He cannot 
offset his loss of commission on one In- 
stance against an increase of dollars m 
the other instance. In order to be con- 
sistent if the commission is reduced 
when the rates are increased for the 
reason that he would receive more dol- 
lars, then the commission should be in- 
creased when the rates are reduced s0 
as to equalize one against the other. It 
is our thought that there should be 10 
change of commission in either case. It 
certainly behooves all our members t? 
protect their interests in this matter of 
threatened reduction of income. 


Commission on Blanket Bonds 
We have contended on a number of 
occasions that the rate of commission 02 
blanket bonds should be the same as 0 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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Preston Co 
One ot Best Cla 


There millions of persons who 


await solicitation for public liability in- 


are 
surance, said Harvey R. Preston, of 
Goldthwaite, Preston & Olmstead, 
Springfield, Mass., in addressing the in- 
surance merchandising session of the 
National 
Paul. The owner and operator of every 


Association’s convention at St. 


manufacturing and mercantile business; 
the owner and lessee of every building, 
and even every golfer is a prospect. In 
showing the opportunities for agents in 
this line Mr. Preston explained how a 
manufacturer will dodge solicitation by 
saying, “No member of the public is al- 
lowed around my plant or buildings. 
He has to be shown that everyone who 
is not an employe; everyone not on his 
payroll, is public, even employes of 
others doing work for him, and children. 


Injury must be guarded against or 
claims will follow. Mr. Preston con- 
tinued: 


Prospects Not Far Off 


“Prospects for owners, landlords and 
tenants insurance are not hard to find. 
Go over vour list of those whom you 


have insured in other lines and you will 
find many who should have this cover- 
age. If you are new in the insurance 
business and without an established cli- 
entele, begin at one end of almost any 
business block and go from door to 
door. All merchants are excellent pub- 
lic liability prospects. Classify this list 
of merchants according to their business 
operations. 


“Remember that owners of business 
blocks, as well as the merchants, are 
prospects. You will find there is no 


other form of insurance which may be 
sold with greater ease. Your prospect 
rarely realizes the amount of liability 
imposed upon him as the owner or lessee 
of an office or mercantile building, resi- 
dence, apartment, hotel, theater, or in 
fact, any public or semi-public building. 
However, it is easy to demonstrate the 
need of insurance to cover his liability. 
Almost daily, newspapers carry items 
emphasizing this need. 


“Then, again, prospects for residence 
and farm liability are everywhere. You 
will find that considerable work in this 


line will produce plenty of business. It 
will also lead to other lines as well as 
proof to your clientele that you are a 
real service representative.” 


Why Write This Line? 


Mr. Preston believes there is a wide 
field for sports and residence liability 
protection, both of which he touched 
upon. He then said: 

“There are two reasons why I con- 
sider it good business to write these 
various public liability risks, regardless 
»f size. 

“First, because many agents overlook 
them, and as a consequence these lines 
often serve as a means of getting a foot- 
hold on an account which you are anx- 
ious to obtain. 

“Secondly, because you owe it to your 
clients to give them all of the forms of 
insurance protection they need and most 
of them need some of these public lia- 
bility coverages. Incidentally, you owe 
it to yourself to do this. If you fail to 
provide insurance against some hazard 
that is later pointed out to your client 
by some other agent, it gives him a foot- 
hold on one of your accounts and may 


enable him to take the lines you are now 
writing away from you. 
A Case in Point 
“To get back to the first point, I would 
like to tell you the story of how the 
writing of one small risk led to a large 
volume of premium for me. About four 
years ago two men were appointed dis- 
tributors in western Massachusetts for 
a large Springfield metal trades indus- 
try. I called on the two men to talk 
insurance, but found that other agents 
hed preceded me and apparently they 
were properly covered for all lines need- 
ed in connection with. the operation of 
their business as distributors. 


“I happened to know, however, that 
one of these men had come East from 
Chicago and it seemed a safe assump- 


tion that he would be a good prospect 
for residence liability insurance. This 
assumption was correct and TI was suc- 
cessful in selling him a small residence 
liability policy. The premium amounted 
to less than $10 but it gave me what | 
wanted—an opening wedge. Having ob- 
tained an entree through writing this 
small policy, I planned to drop in every 
time I was in the vicinity and bring up 
some point of interest about insurance. 
Produced Good Business 

“Within six months I had obtained the 
expiration dates of the various policies 
carried by the distributors and as these 
came up for renewal our office wrote, 
first. the compensation, next the public 
liability, next the plate glass and fire in- 
surance. In fact, we wrote every other 
line carried by the distributors, At that 
time the manufacturing company was 
controlled by interests friendly to direct- 
writing mutuals and there was no chance 
of obtaining any of its insurance busi- 
ness. 

“Recently the control of the parent 
company changed and a new manage- 
ment friendly toward the local distribu- 
tors came into power. Through my con- 
tact with the local distributors it was 
possible for me to gain an interview 
with the result that our office obtained 
the compensation risk written since 1912 
by a direct-writing mutual, the public 
liability, including elevator, boiler, auto- 
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mobile, transportation, fire and use and 
occupancy insurance. As a matter of 
fact, the total premiums amounted to 
nearly $30,000 which illustrates the im- 
portance of developing valuable con- 
tacts through the writing of small lia- 
bility lines. The essential thing is to 
make the first business contact, and resi- 
dence liability, person] liability = or 
golfers’ liability will often serve this 
purpose and should not be overlooked. 

Constant Need for Service 
o get back to the second reason 
for writing all needed forms of public 
liability insurance—service to your own 
clients—I feel that it is very important 
to give intelligent, conscientious service, 
perhaps more today than ever before. 

“In almost any paper you pick up, you 
will find someone worried about the fu- 
ture of the American Agency System; 
some writer or speaker stressing the 
various factors; direct-writing mutuals, 
state funds, consumers cooperatives, and 
others that threaten the existence of the 
American Agency System. 

“What has happened to the American 
Agency System in the past ten or twen- 
ty years? What is likely to happen in 
the future? Certainly there has been a 
big increase in the number, size and 
kinds of insurance companies in the past 
quarter-century. In certain lines this 
has resulted in a greater increase in 
competition than in insurable values. 

Competitive Short-Cuts 

“More individuals and organizations 
are struggling for the available business 
today than in past years. In their ef- 
forts to get a larger share of the busi- 
ness, some of these organizations have 
departed from the customary methods of 
doing business. They are attempting to 
cut the costs by dealing direct, by shar- 
ing their profits with their policyholders. 
As a-matter of fact, they offer much of 
the same kind of competition to the 
established agent that the chain store 
and mail order house is offering to the 
independent retail merchant 

“I believe, however, that this competi- 
tion will not wipe out the independent 
insurance agent. I believe that the 
American Agency System will continue 


oT 


St. Paul Agents Who Arranged Convention 





Standing, left to right: Louis A. Gilbert, treasurer; Fred A. Benjamin, chair- 
man, information committee; Glenn A. Morton, chairman, finance committee; Robert 
A. Burns, chairman, cooperative committee; Eugene L. Rogers, chairman, reception 
committee; Frank S. Rogers, chairman, transportation committee; Jule M. Hanna- 


ford, Jr., chairman, publicity committee. 


Seated, left to right: Herbert S. Matteson; John P. McGee, chairman, hotel 
committee; George H. Radcliffe, general chairman; Schuyler S. Aldridge, chairman, 


registration committee; Armand 


W. Harris, chairman, entertainment committee. 
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HARVEY R. PRESTON 
to endure, because most of the agents 
who comprise it are rendering a service 
which fully justifies its cost. The Amer- 
ican public is not niggardly or stingy 


in its buying habits. Taken as a whole, 
it buys on the basis of value rather thar 


on price. The average American does 
not object to paying more than the 
lowest price for an article or service, 
providing he can see added values 


which justify this price differential. He 
is inclined to be sympathetic to the 
philosophy of live and let live. He 
doesn’t begrudge the other fellow his 
opportunity to earn his living, provided 
the other fellow demonstrates that he is 
earning and not merely getting a living.” 
Agent’s Responsibility 

Mr. Preston gave some examples illus- 
trating this point and _ proceeded in 
part: 

“If an agent is more interested in the 
insurance problems of each one of his 
clients than he is in the commission he 
earns from the business written, his 
agency will continue to endure no mat 





ter how much non-agency competition 
may increase. Such an agent can give 
his clients better value for their insur- 
ance dollars than they could get by par- 
celing out their business to direct-writ- 
ing companies. 

“The American Agency System _ has 
survived for the best part of a century 
because it has performed a_ necessary 
service at a reasonable price. Whether 
or not it survives the next 100 years of 
even the next twenty-five years, depends 
not on resolutions or appeals for legal 
restrictions on the efforts of our com- 
petitors, but on the continued ability o 
each individual agent to give his clients 
good value for the money they pay him 
in commissions. As long as they com 
sider his advice and assistance to be 
worth more than the money they could 
save by buyirig direct, they will continue 
to do business with him. 

“Too many agents are fearful of work- 
ing on business now carried by direct 
writing companies. This feeling should 
not exist. You have a service to sell 
which is worth the price asked and it 8 
up to you to prove your worth by giving 
better service than your prospect cal 
buy from your competitor.” 
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Midyette Reports On 
Federal Legislation 


MUCH UNDER CONSIDERATION 
While Many a of Passage 
It Is Expected They Will Re- 

appear at Next Session 
St. Paul, Sept 27- Payne H. Midyette 


f Florida, as chairman of the legislative 


committee, reported detail on Federal 
pills affecting insurance. Crop insur- 
ance was finally included in the 1938 
\oricultural Adjustment Act, which also 














PAYNE H. MIDYETTE 
provides for insurance of cotton under 
certain conditions. 

Use of the mails legislation did not 
get anywhere. Senate Bill 855 for a na- 
tional system of health insurance got 
scant attention but is expected to be 
revived. Senate 2900 to establish a fund 
for insurance f mortgages securing 
loans for c ion or reconditioning 
f domestic floating property used for 


commercial purposes got jammed on the 


He muse calendar. 


Senate joint resolution 254 for a Fed- 
eral highway safety authority did not 
pass but is expected to come up again 
House joint resolution 594 to investigate 





policies employed by manufacturers in 
distributing automobiles, and insurance, 
which is closely connected with automo- 
bile financing, awaits a report by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


District Bills Killed 


House resolution 517, which 
Investigate automobile insurance claims 
in the District of Columbia, did not re- 
celve definite action. Senate Bill 3730 
would — empowered the Superintend- 
ent of insu 


Was to 


rance to control fire rates in 

the District of Columbia, It did not 
pass, 

An amendment to the H.O.L.C. regu- 


] . e 
lations affecting insurance on its prop- 


erties was the “ee of H. R. 8973. 
It was tabled. H. 9686 attempted to 


provide an Mcke =f bond in lieu of 
official bonds for postal employes. It 
remained in committee. Senate 3728 


fixed $100 000 as the maximum for brew- 
ers’ bonds. It passed 

H. R. 10,715 provided for organizing 
a governmental self-supporting insurance 
company insure motor truck operators 


under certain conditions. They have 
complained of unreasonable rates. This 
matter is still in abeyance. Senate joint 


resolution 
tional ec 
consider 


300 called for a temporary na- 
nomic committee which would 
surance in a general way. The 
Insurance study presumably will touch 
upon the handling of investment policies, 
fields of investments and their relation- 
ship with other financial institutions. 


Agents Demonstrate Right and 
Wrong Methods in Sales Talks 


One of the hits of the insurance mer- 
chandising forum at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents at St. Paul this week 
was presentation of a skit entitled “Re- 
juvenate Your Sales Talk,” presented by 
members of the Fred L. Gray 
Minneapolis. Wheaton A. Williams ex- 
plained the purpose of this visual dem- 
onstration of right and wrong. sales 
methods while George B. Stephenson 
and Earl Loose played the roles of agent 
and prospect in the playlet. 

In his prologue to the demonstration 
Mr. Williams explained the necessity for 
modernized sales tactics in part as fol- 
lows: 

Outmoded is the interview which opens 
ong ‘How are you fixed for insurance ?” 

“Let me write the insurance on your 
Car. 


Right Approach on U. & O. 


Instead you should interest the 
pect from the very first sentence. 
arrive he has been thinking about 


pros- 


When 


you 
his business. It is your job to make 
him think about your business. For ex- 
ample. do not say “I want to talk to 


vou about use and occupancy insurance.” 
The chances are he doesn’t know what 
the term use and occupancy insurance 
means and people do not like things 
they do not understand. So, instead, 
say “My company will pay your antici- 
pated profits if fire interrupts your busi- 
ness,” or 

Don’t say “You ought to carry boiler 
insurance,” but instead say “For $20 a 
year one of our registered engineers will 
thoroughly inspect your boiler three 
times a year.” 

After you have created interest by 
making your opening remarks forceful, 
explain your policy with as brief thor- 


oughness as possible. Then you must 
prove your statements. People demand 
proof nowadays. The most effective 


way to give proof is by demonstration. 
It is easy to demonstrate what a check 
protector will do but it takes some 
thought and imagination to demonstrate 
an insurance policy. This should be done 
—first by relating what has happened 
when other policyholders have had a 
claim and then by painting a word pic- 
ture of what will happen when the man 
interviewed has a claim. 

happen to say reminds 
something foreign to 
starts off on a tan- 


being 

If what you 
your prospect of 
vour topic and he 


Executive Committee 


(Continued from Page 3) 
executive committee on the urgent need 
for a de luxe automobile coverage liter- 
ally covering every possible loss which 
might occur and, of a necessity, costing 
more money than the present comphe- 
hensive policy which Mr, Harrington 
says is still too limited in coverage. He 
also feels that the safe driver reward 
plan is inadequate and that some policy 
must be evolved which will differentiate 


between the careful and the careless 
driver. ’ 
Clifford A. Payne, Jacksonville, Fla., 


wired the executive committee reminding 
them that the 1926 national convention 
meeting in Atlantic City made contri- 
bution to the Florida hurricane sufferers 
and asked that some official recognition 
be taken of the New England sufferers. 


Insurance on Government Projects 


W. T. Reed, Jr., of the Washington 
office of the N.A.I.A. told of information 
sent to state officers and local exchange 
officers concerning government projects 
slated for their territories. Speaking of 
the bond business developing from gov- 
ernment work, he said that W. Herbert 
Stewart and his committee had been 
most helpful, A motion was made by 
the executive committee that the new 


Co. of 


gent, politely but firmly get him back on 
your subject. This is your interview. 
You must control it. Remember your 
mission. You’re trying to sell insurance 
—not settle international problems. 

Should your prospect be interrupted by 
a telephone call or by a caller, resume 
your canvass when he returns by asking 
a question. He has to forget the tele- 
phone call and return his mind to insur- 
ance before he can answer your question. 

In selling any kind of insurance it is a 
good idea to use pencil and paper. In 
this manner you can transform what you 
say into graphs and figures your pros- 
pect can see. What he hears he has to 
convert into a mental picture before it 
registers in his mind. But what he sees 
is already a picture so it registers in- 
stantaneously. Reach two of his five 
“senses” at the same time, the eye and 
the ear. He can keep pace with your 
message if you use pencil and paper. 
He won't have to wrinkle his brow trying 
to absorb your story. 

Even with a planned sales talk, it is 
not always necessary to use all your 
reasons for buying in order to make a 


sale. Sometimes the man buys early in 
your interview. As you go along, make 
several test closings. Take your pros- 
pect’s temperature. Learn whether he 
is hot or cold. If he’s hot, close him 
Don’t talk yourself out of a sale already 
made. ; 

And, when you quote your premium, 
quote a package premium. Don’t say, 
“Fire and theft is $9, liability and prop- 


erty damage is $55, and the convertible 
collision is $36.” Instead say, “This policy 
I have just explained will cost $25 down 
and $25 a month for three months and 
no finance charge.” 

In most cases nowadays it is wise to 
quote terms. Everything else is being 
sold on monthly payments, so why not 
insurance ? 

If you have difficulty in 
prospect, remember most forms of fire 
and casualty insurance can be sold on 
trial. You can tell your prospect you 
will prepare and deliver the policies for 
examination without obligation on his 


closing your 


part. When he gets the contracts he 
will look at them and feel of them. He 
will get the feeling he owns them. Funny 


about that—a man gets a _ possessive 
feeling about something on which he sees 
his name. He hates to give it up. It’s 
his. Why not take advantage of this 


human peculiarity ? 


incoming administration appoint a com- 
mittee to work on other lines of insur- 
ance in connection with government proj- 
ects the same as Mr. Stewart’s commit- 
tee had worked on the bond business. 

Chairman R. W. Forshay of the rural 
agents’ committee expressed deep ap- 
preciation for the help received from 
the Washington office in the rural elec- 
trification work of the Federal govern- 
ment. Forshay explained that while no 
one had ever rigidly defined a “rural 
agent” his committee considered that 
some 5,000 to 6,000 of the national mem- 
bers should be so classed as they lived 
in towns without local boards and wrote 
business in the surrounding rural dis- 
tricts. 

L. P. McCord, Jacksonville, Fla., 
the executive committee of the short 
term insurance course of his city which 
has attracted wide attention and re- 
marked that twenty-eight states now 
have some definite educational program 
either through state or local associations 
and expressed appreciation for the help 
received from the Business Development 


told 


Office. 

National past presidents registered 
Monday were W. Eugene Harrington, 
Atlanta, Ga.; William B. Calhoun, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Allan I. Wolff, Chicago; 
Edwin J. Cole, Fall River, Mass.; Ken- 
neth H. Bair, Greensburg, Pa., and W. 


Owen Wilson, Richmond, Va. 





Finance Committee Reports 
Budget of $85,979 for Year 


St. Paul, Sept. 27—As chairman of the 


finance committee, C. Stanley Stults, 
Hightstown, N. J., reported to the state 
officers and national councillors today 


that a budget of operating expenses for 
the fiscal year beginning September 1, 
1938, has been prepared fixing the total 
net operating expenses, including that 
of the Washington office, for the next 
fiscal year at $85,979, an increase of only 
$900 over the budget of last year. Th 
executive committee has withdrawn from 
res! $5,141 in order to balance this 
aud 


et with the anticipated income from 


C. STANLEY STULTS 





the new allocation plan inaugurated one 
year ago. 

The payment by the states of the allo 
cation certified will thus provide the to- 
tal net amount required for the operat 
ing expenses for the new year. This 
operation will only be possible provided 
every state pays its allocation in full 

The allocation for the new fiscal year 
beginning September 1 has been based 
on the new theory of spreading the 
operating cost. Prior to last year it had 
been based upon a charge of fifty cents 
a month per member or $6 a year for the 
number of members carried on the rolls 
of the National Association for the pre 
ceding fiscal vear. Growing out of an 
extensive study by the national execu- 


tive committee, this universal per capita 
tax was abolished one year ago and 

new system set up, based upon a classi 
fication of the respec state associa- 


tions and a graded tax based upon the 


1umber of members in each association 


Surety Report 


(Continued from Page 26) 
and fidelity bus 
nnec- 
bond 


forms of surety 
ness; especially is this true in c 
tion with the commercial blanket 

and the blanket position bond. Thess 
bonds require a greater degree of sales 
manship and although the bonds have 
a higher premium than the usual] sched 


other 


ule bond, the agent takes less commis- 
sion and therefore has very little incen 
tive to increase sales. This form 
bond meets the needs of a large per 
centage of buyers of fidelity insurance 
and the agent should be compensate 
for the service which he renders 
Recently this matter was again pre 
sented to the Acquisition Cost Confer 
ence on Fidelity and Genes Our re 


quest for increase was denied. We art 
endeavoring to have the matter opene 
up again for further consideration 
This committee always welcomes any 
constructive suggestions for the better- 
ment of the relationship between the 
companies that we represent and our 
members and all suggestions will be 
given our careful attention. 
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Drake Strongly Supports Move 
For Up-to-Date Fire Contract 


St. Paul, Sept. 27—Marked progress 
in the direction of revision of the stand- 
ard fire policy by the insurance commis- 
sioners is being made, in the opinion of 
Lyman M. Drake of Chicago, who re- 
ported as chairman of the committee on 
revision of the fire contract. It is his 
view that the movement has advanced 
from the stage of just what revisions 
should be made to that of how to put 
a revised policy into use after it has been 
agreed upon. 

Discussing a meeting held in New 
York City this year with Insurance Su- 
perintendent Louis H. Pink of New 
York with the insurance agents repre- 
sented by Walter H. Bennett, Mr. Drake 
reported: 

“At that meeting our general counsel 
pointed out that a discussion of possible 
and needed revisions was useless unless 
there was some assurance that there was 
a desire and willingness on the part of a 
majority of the commissioners to get 
back of the revised policy after it has 
been approved and to do whatever is 
necessary in their respective states to 
put it into effect. It appeared that one 
of the concerns of the stock company 
representatives was somewhat along this 
same line. At present the old New 
York policy and the standard New York 
policy now in effect in that state, to- 
gether with modifications thereof, are in 
use throughout the country. The stock 
company:men were fearful of what might 
happen in those many states where legis- 
lative action would be necessary. Amend- 
ments and changes made by some of the 
state legislatures might lead away from 
uniformity rather than towards it and 
would only lead to greater confusion 
This seems to be an important consid- 


. . 
Lucas on Revision 
(Continued from Page &) 
that modern business and the insuring 
public are subject to, and a coverage 
which they demand. 

There are some twenty-five millions 
of small homes in this country, and ex- 
plosions of gas and hot water heaters 
and the fire boxes of oil burners and 
other heating apparatus, are not uncom- 
mon in the home. Most home owners 
are laboring under the impression that 
should they have an explosion loss of 
this kind the ordinary fire policy would 
protect them. It is difficult to dete: 
mine whether a fire precedes or follows 
an explosion, and it is well-night im- 
possible to segregate the explosion from 
the fire loss. In many instances the 
fire insurance pays the damage for both. 

It should be kept in mind that not 
only standard fire policies but some in- 
surance codes provide that no agree- 
ment or rider shall be inconsistent with, 
or a waiver of, any conditions or provi- 
sions of the standard policy. Some codes 
further provide that provisions of poli- 
cies which conflict with the statutory 
form are either invalid or the provisions 
of the standard policy are read back 
into the contract. 

If you can waive by endorsement, o1 
through supplementary coverage, such 
clauses, as by order of civil authority, 
riot and fallen building, you can then 
waive the company’s right to repair or 
rebuild; you can waive the right of sub- 
rogation; you can waive cancellation; 
you can waive the company’s right to 
examination under oath; you then de- 
stroy the purpose of the standard policy 


and nullify its worth. 
Opposes Entire Rewriting 
It has been proposed by some that 


the standard policy be rewritten in its 
entirety, or that it be so shortened and 
mplified that a layman may read and 
understand, Tn my judgment such action 


eration, and before adopted, ways and 
means should be found to assure wide- 
spread use of the policy after it is 
adopted. 

“One suggestion made in this connec- 
tion was that in those states requiring 
legislative action steps be taken to 
change the statute to place in the hands 
of the insurance commissioner the power 
of approval. Another suggestion was 
that if the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners agree upon a re- 
vised policy, that it be done with the 
proviso that, as far as possible, it be 
not put into use until three-fourths of 
the states have approved it. 

“There was also much discussion of 
the proposed changes at this meeting. 
One thought expressed was that, rather 
than revise the present form, an entirely 
new contract be drawn. It was felt, 
however, that opposition to this would 
be too serious. The majority seemed 
to feel that the present contract should 
be simplified, omitting the restrictive 
clauses usually waived by rider and those 
which have been out-dated. Where pos- 
sible the coverage should be broadened. 
Such changes would not seem to inter- 
fere with the case law which now in- 
terprets the policy. 

“This movement for an up-to-date fire 
insurance policy is one of the most pro- 
gressive within the insurance business 
today, It is our duty to keep our busi- 
ness in step with the changes of the 
times. We owe it to the public. State 
associations should watch the develop- 
ments closely. Acquaint your insurance 
commissioners with your viewpoints on 
the subject. Study the situation in your 
own state to see what will be necessary 
to have it adopted when a final draft has 
been agreed upon.” 





would be very radical in that we would 
lose the benefit of the courts’ construc- 
tion of its various clauses and provisions, 
most of which have been the subject of 
judicial interpretation for more than a 
century. 

It might endanger the entire structure 
of the fire insurance business and have 
a disturbing influence upon the credit 
of the country, in that new clauses and 
language employed in a rewritten policy 
must await the courts’ construction of 
its provisions. 

The time has come when those inter- 
ested in the insurance business must 
modernize the fire policy to such an 
extent that restrictive clauses, which are 
waived in every-day practice, are done 
away with, and the practice of discrimi- 
nation, which grants to a favored few 
far greater coverage than the insuring 
public as a whole can secure, must be 
stopped. Only in this way can we do 
away with the illegal contracts and 
clauses which waive, in some instances, 
practically everything but the payment 
of premium. 


Wm. T. Reed Report 
Page 10) 


poration has purchased errors and omis- 
sions and flood coverages for both cotton 
and wheat. Through the efforts of the 
National Association the business was so 
written that local agents have shared in 
the commissions. 


(Continued from 


Farm Security Administration, Reset- 
tlement Division 
Negotiations were initiated by Past 


President Kenneth H. Bair with the Re 
settlement Administration which has now 
become a division of the Farm Security 
Administration in an effort to secure 
approval of a master fire contract sub- 
mitted by the Stock Company Associa- 
tion which would enable our membership 
to compete with the National Mutual 
Association. The N.M.A. entered into 


an agreement with the old administra- 
tion under which a .maximum annual 
rate of 60 cents including supplemental 
cover was guaranteed on dwelling prop- 
erties and the mutuals also waived the 
usual vacancy permit charges. 

While repeated efforts have been made 
to secure official approval of the S.C.A. 
contract it is still in the hands of the 
legal division. 

No new resettlement projects are be- 
ing started under the F.S.A., as the gov- 
ernment is completing and leasing those 
properties. 


Tenant Purchase Division 


Through the passage of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act the Farm Se- 
curity Administration was created which 
took over the old Resettlement Admin- 
istration as a division. 

Due to the arrangement which the 
Resettlement Division had with the Na- 
tional Mutual Association, the Tenant 
Purchase Division adopted the N.M.A. 
contracts for expediency’s sake. Un- 
fortunately, the average farm fire rate 
is in excess of 60 cents guaranteed by 
the mutuals, and in addition they include 
supplemental cover with no additional 
premium, so thus far the membership 
of the National Association has been 
handicapped in writing insurance on 
these loans because they are unable to 
meet the provisions of the N.M.A. con- 
tract and rate. 

Vigorous efforts have been made to se- 
cure approval of the Stock Company As- 
sociation agreement which would merely 
need to be adopted by the Resettlement 
Division, making it automatically ap- 
plicable for the Tenant Purchase Di- 
vision program, but the Legal Division 
at the F.S.A. seems to be blocking this 
move. There is some encouragement, 
however, in the belief that Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Brown as well as 
Director Maris both feel that insurance 
should not be confined to the mutuals, 
but that a standard form of contract 
should be approved which would enable 
all companies to write the business. 


MEMBERSHIP AT 15,141 





Net Gain of 1,578 During Fiscal Year; 
California, New York and Ohio 
Each Have Over 1,000 
St. Paul, Sept. 27—The National Asso 
ciation closed its fiscal year on August 31 
with a membership of 15,141 agencies, 
representing 75,705 individual licensed 
producers, James M. Crosby, Jr., chair- 
man of the membership, said in his re- 
port made public today. This is a new 
high record. There was a net gain of 
1578 since September 1, 1937. Only 
once has this single vear’s increase been 

exceeded. 

Eleven states now have 500 or more 
members each. They are as follows: 
California, 1,311; New York, 1,026; Ohio, 
1,007; New Jersey, 753: Texas, 736; 
Pennsylvania, 661; Indiana, 591: North 
Carolina, 582; Minnesota, 558: Michigan, 
517, and Florida, 516. 

The leaders in contributing new mem- 
bers were as folows: Ohio, 532; Indiana, 
290; Pennsylvania, 161; New Jersey, 98; 
Michigan, 76; Wisconsin, 75: North Car- 
olina, 72; Florida, 62; Minnesota, 56; 
and Virginia, 45. While twelve states 
finished the fiscal year with a net de- 
crease, only six reported a net loss in 
excess of ten and only one more than 
twenty-five. 

Members of the membership commit- 
tee, in addition to Mr. Crosby, are the 


following: Frank England, Jr., Her- 
bert A.* Faunce, Lorren W. Garlichs, 
Harry Levant, Richard H. MclLarry, 


Wayne C. Meek, Francis P. O’Connor, 
Stuart Ragland, Harold F. Shea, War- 
ner Wells. 


Suggest Pin For Members 

St. Paul, Sept. 26—A suggestion that 
all the members of the National Asso- 
ciation wear a pin or button indicating 
membership has been taken under con- 
sideration by the New York office. which 
may determine, by questionnaire, if mem. 
bers desire such emblem. 


in 





Rural Agents 


(Continued from Page 10) 
in which problems pertinent to the rural 
nneee will be discussed. - 

our committee is especially in 
in the fact that these questicnnanee 
vealed that of the 7,404 agents registered 
at 172 of these meetings, 4,989 were listed 
as rural agents. As yet we lack an 
explicit definition of just what congti- 
tutes a rural agent, with the resy} 
that some of the states did not record 
in their attendance figures, agents who 
in our opinion, should be so classified 

We realize that some states are not 
in sympathy with the rural agents’ pro- 
gram but that, as the years pass, the 
ground work your committee has endeay. 
ored to establish will convert all states 
to the program which your National As- 
sociation has undertaken. 

It should be mentioned that eleven 
states in Western Underwriters territory 
have now completed the first series of 
meetings wherein purely farm insurance 
was discussed as part of the program 
The remaining four states will soon com. 
plete this series and we are assured that 
meetings of a like nature will continue 
to be held, dealing not only with farm 
problems but other interesting subjects 

We believe it is of interest to give 
you an example coming from these rural 
agent meetings and we cite Ohio, where 
the attendance was double the number 
that had been anticipated. As a direct 
result of the Ohio committee’s presenta- 
tion of analyses of some of the assess- 
ment companies in competition with the 
rural agents in that state, on August 1, 
1938, the Superintendent of Insurance 
issued a ruling calling attention to cer- 
tain items in the financial structure of 
these companies, The enforcement of 
this ruling will prove of benefit to farm 
writing agents and likewise to the insur- 
ing public. 

Many of the states have used the 
analysis method inaugurated by your 
committee in cooperation with the Farn 





Underwriters Association to considerable | 


advantage. 
New Rural Members 


During the year we have endeavored | 


to work in close harmony with Chair- 
man James M. Crosby, Jr., and his mem- 
bership committee and were naturally anx- 
ious to determine if rural agents con- 
tributed to the unprecedented increase 
his committee has reported, Althoug/ 
not receiving as definite an answer from 
the questionnaire as had been anticipated, 
still twenty-one states, recording a total 
of 1,043 new members, listed 512 under 
the rural agent classification. 

Even though twenty-seven states have 
been conducting educational or zone 
meetings during the past year requests 
for more specific suggestions have been 
frequent. Feeling that many of the state 
units can better serve their rural agents 
if more definite instructions are avail- 
able, the committee will endeavor to 
prepare a suggested agenda, including 





the listing of over thirty-five pieces of | 


literature, pamphlets and es 
available for use. Contained therein wil 
be subjects that have proven of interest 
which can be adapted to a mid-year or 
annual convention program. We recom- 
mend this feature as desirable and feel 
it will be worthwhile as evidenced b 
the fact that at nineteen state conven 
tions held during the year, 
agents’ conference has been held or 2 
speaker on the program has dealt with 
some rural agent subject. 

From some parts of the country come 
reports that stock insurance companies 
are not willing to assume farm liability. 
or other mercantile business designate’ 
as “accommodation” lines. Where such 
a condition does prevail, your committee 
believes that the local agents direct! 
affected have a share of responsibility 
with the companies themselves in aly 
attempt that is made to remedy tht 


situation. We will venture the observ 
tion that constructive criticism 1s 10 
in vain, particularly when the agent 


take the initiative in developing a Pr 


gram embracing wholehearted coopet® | 
’ Casual 


tion of companies and producers alike 


sales guides | 


a rural | 
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